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Cruising to the Marquesas and 
Many Islands Beyond 


HEN you pull up the anchor of the 
Wie city in population and the 
most desirable in attractiveness, of 
the United States of North America, and sail 
away with the metropolis, you have done 


something—quite. 


Los Angeles is accurately represented in 
the person and identity of the Steamship City 
of Los Angeles. 


Three hundred of us, abott,. are down 
here in the little latitudes, exploring the 
South Seas. Never before has a great, float- 
ing hotel cruised out to the strange islands 
for which we are bound. Steamers have 
called at Tahiti and at Pago Pago and some 
other ports of course for years past. They 
were voyaging from Australia or the East 
Indes to the Pacific Coast of the United 
States or were on world tour: But for a 
white, shimmering. populated steamer to 
drop anchor in the harbors of Nuka Hiva, 
Marquesas: Rarotonga, South Cook Islands; 
Nukualofa, Tongan Islands; Noumea, New 
Caledonia; and Suva, Fiji Islands, not to 
mention Papeete, Apia, Hilo and Honolulu 
—that is something else again. And all on 
one glorious voyage of exploration! Do you 
wonder that a thrill of fine expectancy pos- 
sesses us, something even more subtle than 
comes from just the usual experiences of 
tropical days and nights, magical surround- 
ings and the getting away from _ business 
strain and immemorial monotony? 


I said we had pulled up the anchor of a 
great City. It is so. These Americans, fellow 
countrymen! The very large majority of our 
personnel is American, though foreign coun- 
tries are fairly well represented. And what 
do they do? Just what healthy, young 
Americans do at home—dance, sing, swim, 
patronize the usual pleasures, enjoy the 
games, read the morning Polynesian, (radio 
news of the world around), idle and sleep, 
make love, attend Sunday church service— 
and all out here on the wide Pacific. There- 
fore I say the anchor of Los Angeles has 
been weighed and we have sailed away with 
the City. 

Presently however I expect to see a new 
devotion. We are to take moving pictures 
on the heights and in the jungles of the 
Marquesas. Even into the back country of 
cannibal islands that were (and may perhaps 
be still), our exploring feet will push their 
way. Will Tarzan come to the South Seas? 
Who shall say? 


By BEN FIELD 


R. RALPH CHANDLER, president of 

the steamship company, who is on 
board, assured me we were on a veritable 
cruise of exploration. ‘If our expectations 
are confirmed,”’ he said, ‘other voyages will 
follow at regular intervals.’ 


Sitting on deck and occasionally taking a 
flyer at the inanimate horse racing, it was a 


Few accounts of a cruise in the 
South Seas are as interesting and 
informative as the one herewith by 
Ben Field, Editor of Melody Lane, 
in this magazine. Mr. Field pre- 
pared the article on the high seas 
and sent it from Papeete on Jan- 
uary 22. His description of the 
Marquesas is of a group of islands 
seldom visited and characterized 
by O’Brien as the most beautiful 
islands on earth. Mr. Field, who 
left California January 12, is now 
returning lesiurely via Honolulu. 


Readers of Overland Monthly 
and Outwest Magazine may antici- 
pate a continuation of this delight- 
ful story from Mr. Field’s pen. He 
is accompanied on his trip by his 
niece, Miss Ruth Crickmore. 


bright Marquesan day. The weather was 
delightful, the heat hardly more pronounced 
than at home in California. though we were 
within a very few miles of the equator. The 
reason is that prevailing trade winds cool the 
atmosphere. 


‘This boat,’” he continued. ‘‘used to be a 
fine German yacht and was the especial prop- 
erty of the Empress. Then it became a part 
of the North German Lloyd fleet. operating 
between Hamburg and Bremen. At the time 
of the World War it was interned as a war 
prize in New York harbor.”’ 


seems to said ‘‘there ts a cer- 
tain amount of poetic justice in the fact that 
a wonderful war-time steamer. once owned 
by royalty. should now be used to carry 
passengers on cruises to the South Seas; 
passengers who otherwise would go to Eu- 
rope and add to the wealth that tourists 
have left annually in the pockets of Euro- 
peans. Perhaps France will smile when she 
sees that Americans. who no longer enthuse 
as of yore over Paris and all that is French, 
are now going to Tahiti, Marquesas and 
New Caledonia. In other words, Little 
France of the South Seas will henceforward 


reap a modicum of the benefit that 
went, by the hundreds of millions, to the 
Republic that has seen fit to repudiate its 
debts.” 


The French Republic might respond fav- 
orably to a suggestion that it cede to the 
United States one or more of its chain of 
island groups in the South Seas. If French- 
men imagine that they are never going to pay 
in money even a portion of what they bor- 
rowed, why might they not cancel a part 
in islands? France gives almost no paternal 
care and even scant thought, it is said, to the 
Marquesas. 

This remarkable exploration cruise to the 
South Seas has a sort of semi-Chamber of 
Commerce backing. Growing out of this 
there will probably be regular Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce excursions 
to this part of the world. 

While most of us and the great majority 
of the magazines of the West are interested 
in building up the Californian and Western 
empire, here is an idea objectified that has for 
its purpose not only the building up of the 
West. but also the advancement of the 
islands of the Pacific. This region is part of 
what Arthur Chamberlain includes in his 
‘Pacific area.’ Overland Monthly and Out- 
west Magazine has been vitally concerned.: 
for nearly three-quarters of a century, since 
Bret Harte first published the Overland, in 
building up all of the Western country. 

Sitting day after day with the delightful 
passengers aboard our steamer, chatting with 
new-found friends or perhaps with our gen- 
ial captain or first officer, we hear stories of 
life and romance. Our purser is a man of 
parts. He can preside at the ever-busy office 
or equally well over the passengers’ Sunday 
morning meeting. Or perhaps he will lead 
the horse racing on deck or present a fine 
front at the dance. Needless to say he is a 
man of genius for has he not given each 
passenger just what he or she wanted, har 
monized every difficulty and helped create an 
atmosphere of happiness and content? A 
lady from Berkeley exclaimed: “Traveling 
broadens one, does it not? And as Joaquin 
Miller put it, ‘Everybody is good or trying 
to be good’.”’ 


once 


cruise 


OW AS we come to the equator we are 
athrill with expectation of something 
about to happen. What good fortune we are 
having! The weather is comparatively cool, 


[ Read further on page 38 ] 
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Literary Expressions 


PURPOSEFUL critique of modern 
A literature would have to present a 

new background of social reactions 
related to a complex and varied human exist- 
ence, hard, serious and unfanciful, in orde, 
to form fair judgments of writers and their 
productions. It is not certain that an anal- 
ysis or topical review of modern civilization, 
upon which most books are predicated. fur- 
nishes the deep and subjective animus of 
inspiration and idealism for writing. It is 
to be doubted if the books written since the 
World War can be said to be adequately 
literary in mood and action. Anteceded by 
deep and scholarly investigations into science 
and philosophy, just now reflected in the 
urging and formulating of new social the- 
ories and political divergences, it is less cer- 
tain that any mighty grasp of thought and 
movement has yet come to create the master- 
pieces of modern literature. The environ- 
ment is too serious, too tragic, too immense, 
so that purpose and motive are over-shad- 
owed by need and desire, rather than reflect- 
ing strong reaches to the coveted goal of 
compositional, poetic, dramatic and _ epic 
achievement. The day of the great book is 
not soon at hand. 


Has the literary flavor been lost? Dissi- 
pated, amid the pressing necessities of the 
hour? In any interpretation of present and 


future events, must the presentation be either 


serious, by analysis, or imaginative, by ex- 
ploration, or philosophic, by reduction? 
These observations lead to two thoughts: a 
metaphor suggests itself as the word ‘‘tang” 
has so long and so aptly described the fresh- 
ness of salt air, and its invigorating qualities. 
Where is the tang of the modern book—its 
invigorating thought and style? Example if 
you will, among the thousands of commer- 
cially propagated books, a few only, showing 
exalted themes, lofty style or artistic crafts- 
manship, a book where the soul of whose 


By ORRA EUGENE MONNETTE 


author has shot through the pages a gripping 
impulse for idealistic. inspirational, masterly 
movement, to point the way of grand and 
glorious ‘‘stepping stones to the stars.’ This 
writer finds none, and even by a curious 
literary adventure, great as his mind is, H. G. 
Wells, in his “‘speculative spree’ fails at this 
point, as it sO seems. 


ORRA EUGENE MONNETTE 
General President. League of Western Writers 


EN, a second thought,—discarding sci- 

ence, with its involved theories; biography 
with its elevation of human leaders, some un- 
worthy. to lofty ascription of place and 
power; modern political tendencies, wholly 
selfish and monetary: the commercialism of 
Life and God, himself—all is said to be 
wrong! Then, trite Humanism, a new hope, 
without Christ, the Cross and Love, where 


lie the ideal, hope and flavor of literary 
presentation, to animate, to stir, to move 
Men to achieve, not in craftsmanship alone, 
but in the magnus opus, which shall be the 
Star of Guidance to mankind, noble percep- 
tion of his destiny? 

The sailor, up in the crow’s nest, sees the 
wide expanse of waters, here and there a sail 
—the wind softly blowing. then a storm 
coming up from the horizon, and he gives 
the signal below, for ‘‘all hands on deck.’’ 
Mind, heart and soul are now to struggle for 
a New Ideal in Literature. Shall the Great 
Thought, the Great Writer. the Great Litera- 
ture, come out of the West? 


Most social revolutions have, in historic 
examination, been predicated upon atheistic 
tendencies and ruthlessly exposed to selfish 
ambitions. They were always evidenced by 
murder, rapine and wars. Did this represent 
either social advance or economic progress? 
The books of those times tell the sad, sad 
story. Their literature was cosmopolite, ex- 
cept where the conscious reaction was toward 
social idealism, but, upwards, to Faith and 
Religion. The view must be ever in the 
Morning, looking eastward, from one’s case- 
ment, to the Rising Sun. The West is a 
point of vantage. and, behind, at Eventide. 
the close of the Day, the setting Sun, and, 
thus, glorious Morn always opens the Reck- 
oning Day! 

The League of Western Writers is con- 
cretely the center of this literary environment, 
what are its concepts, hopes and ambitions? 
Will the literary flavor, the tang, wherewith 
it shall be salted, anew, and the Great Pur- 
pose, draw great souls to its worship, during 
the year, 1934? That the Sweep of Life 
itself and the Faith of the Future shall re- 
ward in brilliance of Thought and Perform- 
ance, than ever the most glorious and most 
faithful of the Past. Shall we hope, as we 
pray and believe. 
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Cruising to the Marquesas and 
Many Islands Beyond 


[ Continued from page 35 ] 


a good breeze blowing and clouds tempering 
the sun. One could almost imagine that the 
cruise were one to Avalon, Catalina Island, 
so enjoyable are air and water. But there is 


an indefinable something that is of the trop- 


ics and of strange lands. 


Pollyhemus and Neptunas Rex boarded us 
during the night and left ultimatums with 
the captain. We must either get out of the 
equatorial regions, right quickly and not 
cross the line, or else all land-lubbers and 
pollywogs will be disciplined and treated 
rough. For the benefit of those benighted 
persons who live at and north of the Tropic 
of Cancer, a pollywog was defined as one 
who has never come face to face with the 
equator. 


Old Cap. McGonigle, passenger, shouts: 
‘“There aint no equator! Some smart second 
mate or the like’ll put a hair across a binoc- 
ular lenze and fool ye! Don’t tell me!’’ 

Mrs. Carterer replied, ‘‘that’s 
sacrilege! I’ve seen it with my own eyes, a 
long line stretching across the water.”’ 


“He, he, he!’’ chortles old man Cap. Mc- 
Gonigle. 


Well, Pollyhemus and Neptunas Rex in- 
vaded the dining saloon and had a hell-uf- 
a-mix-up with the Captain. They jerked a 
lot of the men and some of the ladies out of 
their seats, (1 saw it with my own eyes, 
and these swashbuckling fellows were dressed 
like pirates and their faces and hands were 
half red with blood), and summoned them 
to appear before the Royal High Court of 


the Raging Main. It is whispered about that 


these unlucky passengers are to be initiated 
into the terrible Ancient Order of the Deep. 


I have to report that they came, Neptune 
with his trident and his Queen, his retainers, 
his Crimes’ Crier, advocate, nymphs, mer- 
maids, pirates and sharks and many a hanger- 
on, in bloody and awful symbol. A score 
or more of our most respected passengers 
were tried. Many were convicted and com- 
pelled to walk the plank and, if they de- 
murred, were thrown bodily into the sea, 
(swimming pool). 


It was good buffoonery and, best of all, 
at the last and unexpectedly, Neptune and 
his Queen and all of his high retainers were 
also unceremoniously hurled into the sea. 
But some of us would have liked it if part 
of the ceremony had been given over to song 
and symbol, poetry and beautiful drama of 
the universally known and loved celebration 
of crossing the equator. 
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E DROPPED anchor at Nuka Hiva, 

Marquesas Islands, about 7 a.m. Jan- 
uary 20th. The Denise, two-masted motor 
yacht came off with the French port officials. 
Soon the necessary formalities were concluded 
and we began our harbor trek in ship's 
motor boats to the little stone pier on the 
blosso'm-colored beach. Tree blooms to the 
number of a score of different kinds and 
shades made the beach prismatic. It is a 


GREAT MARQUESAN CHIEF HITU 
The Last High Native Chief, 82 Years Old 


very small village that occupies the brown- 
sanded strand, (sand almost the color of the 
smiling natives), but it is yoyously beautiful. 
Cocoanut palms and bread fruit trees and 
other tropical growths engreen the canyons 
that stretch back to the mountain tops some 
4,000 feet above the sea. 

The gods must have been in mirthful 
spirit to have tumbled the gigantic rock for- 
mations about as they did when Nuka Hiva 
was upflung. Or was it that the continent 
of ancient Mu sank and pulled a quarter of 
a world with it, an hundred thousand years 
ago, and left these moantain tops to be 
called the South Sea Islands in another and 
long-after day? 

Over two hnudred of us strolled about 
with cameras and parasols and rain coats, 
eager-eyed for flowers and naked children 
and strange, wonder sights. In a native, 
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frame home of one room, scrupulously clean, 
we made the acquaintance of husband, wife 
and two attractive daughters. Emblems of 
the Catholic Church hung on the walls. 
Cigarettes were accepted and lighted by the 
man-of-the-house and a package offered the 
lady was courteously received. One of my 
party, observing a magnificent concha shell 
lying on a table, I took it up and by words 
and motions concluded a bargain. The hard. 
quick shower having ceased, we wandered 
on through the streets and lanes of this 
seldom-visited Elysium, my lady holding her 
concha shell to her ear betimes and telling 
us it sang Kaoha, (I love you, good by), 
as the natives say it does. 

Our steamer, smoking its big stacks re- 
assuringly there in the offing, had sent ashore 
a delightful lunch and great bottles of ice 
water. So we ate happily on the green sward 
and the beach sand and the native girls and 
children smilingly drew close. They, too, 
had some of our sandwiches, chicken, fruit 
and desert and showed their appreciation in 
friendliness. The young bloods of the town 
stood about in many kinds of primitive and 
modern costumes and very large white and 
high, fiber hats. Occasionally one would 
mount a small, lean and shaggy, hill pony 
and dash along the road or beach in a spirit 
of seeming bravado. Others stirred copra in 
a very small shed near by. Outside of these 
two movements, we gained the impression 
that life in Nuka Hiva is a philosophic mat- 
ter of a little joy, a little dream and a little 
rest and all of this continuing forever. 

The Tri-Color of France floated lazil 
overhead, but France is a long way from th 
twelve islands of Marquesas. As we skimmed 
across the waters of Tai O Hae Bay to our 
waiting steamer, we saw that an enterprising 
foreigner had built what you might call a 
gentleman’s home at the mouth of a palm 
canyon, over a little ridge from the village. 
Here the beach sand was amazingly white 
not far from the front of the green-girt 
home. But the binoculars disclosed that the 
verandah and the front door had fallen in— 
the palm-blessed home was. deserted. 

This letter will be sent from Papeete. 
After our stay at Tahiti, we go on to other 
isles and I do not know when I may send 
you another story. 


NUKA HIVA—E KAHOA! 
Nuka Hiva—E Kaoha! 
On your high, bold cliffs Marquesas 
Shines the glinting, westing sun 
And the sea birds circle upward, as 
We sail, our visit done. 


Nuka Hiva—E Kaoha, 

We have seen Hesperides! 
In a farewell like Aloha 
Call we now across the seas: 


Nuka Hiva—E Kaoha! 
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The Mountain Ranges and Peaks 


perhaps in no country in the world has 

there been such a re-arranging and shifting 
of the earth’s surface in the work-shop of 
the Great Architect of the Universe as in 
California. From the earliest changes from 
the nebulous to the concrete, from the dawn 
of Creation on through the Mesozoic era 


i NO STATE of the United States, and 


‘ and its corollaries, the Triassic and Jurassic 
, Periods, the thunderous crash of submerged 


mountains, the grinding progress of mighty 
glaciers and the rise or fall of valleys and 
forests at last found those who are now 
living in the State the inheritors of the final 
throes of the Glacial Age. 

From Tecate mountain in San Diego 
County on the south, to the lofty summit 


Mount Ritter, 
Northern California 
Height 
13,155 


feet 


By ERNEST MCGAFFEY 


4 


of Mount Shasta to the north, separated by 
the Great Valley. or central valley of the 
State, the mountain ranges of California rise 
in serene and splendid majesty. The Sierras, 
including the Sierra Nevada, Klamath, Sierra 


Madre, San Bernardino and San Jacinto 
ranges, date from the Jurassic times. The 
Cascade ranges, with Mount Shasta, date 


from the close of the Cretaceous era. The 
Coast ranges, still later in origin, date from 
the middle Miocene. 

No words can describe the towering mag- 
nificence of these eternal hills, reaching 
cloud-ward, besieged by the storms and 
lightnings, warmed by the summer suns, and 
heralding through their masisve forms the 
power and mystery of Creation. These Sier- 
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of California 


Mount Whitney, 


Southern California 
Height 
14,496 


feet 


ras embrace the highest peaks in America 
outside of Alaska. Mount Whitney rises to 
an elevation of 14,496 feet. There are fif- 
teen others over 14,000 feet in height: thir- 
ty over 13,000 feet; forty over 12,000; 
forty-eight over 11,000; seventy-five over 
10,000, and 120 over 9,000 feet high. cer- 
tainly an unrivalled array for a single state. 
The long-drawn-out eras of the Cretaceous 
and the Tertiary ages saw many cloud-pierc- 
ing summits and mountaig-t¢ps slowly 
ground down and lessened in st§ture. But 
at the commencement of the uaternary 
period, the Sierras were visited Sy an up- 
heaval which raised their crests to the lofty 
heights of approximately 20,000 feet. On 
such elevations more snow descended than 
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MT. SAN ANTONIO — OLD BALDY 


the heat of the Summer months couid melt, 
and the gradual accumulation of hardened 
drifts formed the glaciers of the Glacial Age. 

Of these, eleven living glaciers are still to 
be found in California, mute evidences of the 
marvelous workings of Nature during that 
great winter of winters. The Black Moun- 
tain glacier, the Maclure glacier, the Mount 
Ritter glacier, and near Mount Dana, Mount 
McCloud and at the head of Parker Creek 
are three more, and at Mount Shasta, in 
Northern California are five which form the 
finest group of the glacial formations extant 
in the State. These five are Whitney glacier, 
Bolsam or Big glacier, Wintum glacier, Ho- 
tium glacier and the Konwakiton, or Mud 
glacier. 

These Shasta glaciers are equally pictur- 
esque and enthralling as any of the Swiss 
glaciers so widely advertised and celebrated. 
The glittering snowfields are wrapped in 


garments of eternal snows, the deep blue of | 


the glacial ice giving back the rays of the 
sun in kaleidoscopic tints of varied hues, and 
the blood-flower, or Sphaerella nivalis, will 
leave under the foot-steps of the visitor a 
crimson trail where it is down-crushed by 
the shoes of the passer-by. Sometimes a 
miniature avalanche roars past, its echoes 
dying away below. Occasionally the climber 
will have to cut steps to advance along his 
pathway, or to avoid the trap of an abysmal 
and threatening crevasse. 


Two OF the mountain peaks of California 

have a peculiar and thrilling interest as 
the once-belching cones of the volcanic peri- 
od. Of these, Mount Shasta, rising 14,380 
feet sky-ward, is the southern end of the 
Cascade Range extending northward to 
Mount Rainier in the State of Washington. 
Time was when this noble elevation was 
haloed by smoke and fire, and torrents of 
boiling lava rushed from its seething crater 
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to flood the mountain-side and deposit its 
withering burden on the slopes below. Now 
all is changed. The shaggy lion lies impo- 
tent and dormant, shorn of its fiery vigor, 
and sleeping peacefully among its cloud- 
shadows, while at its base the forests of pine, 
cedar, and silver fir brood silently in the sun- 
light. 

But Mount Lassen, whose peak boasts an 
elevation of 10,437 feet in height, has a 
very different individuality. While its actual 
disturbance of note was some years ago, it 
continues to manifest evidence of internal 
commotion from time to time. Its flanks and 
lower slopes are swathed in lava formations 
of grotesque and irregular contour, and lower 
still will be found pool sand springs of bub- 
bling and boiling mud. As the only active 
volcano in the United States, it takes it upon 
itself to occasionally give off clouds or 
smoke, but these spasmodic convulsions are 
more in the nature of a reminiscence of its 
former grandeur than a notification of pres- 
ent danger. 

The Yosemite Valley is one of the notable 
examples of river attrition and glacial ero- 
sion. At one time, the Merced river flowed 
2pproximately near the top of the Valley, 
but the upheaval of mountain range and the 
erosion of century-old glaciers dug out the 
Valley to its present state, and the river 
dropped down to the bed it now occupies. 
Superb rock mountains and masses flank the 
Valley at different points, Half Dome, Lib- 
erty Cap and El Capitan being among those 
most conspicuous. Yosemite contains the 
highest water-falls in the world, and by far 
the most beautiful. 


ROM the many peaks of San Diego Coun- 
ty, north through Orange, Los Angeles, 
San Bernardino, Riverside, Ventura, San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Kern, Tulare, 
and Inyo and Mono Counties on the south, 
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MT. HUMPHREYS 


tegether with mountain groups in Imperial 
County, up to the Tehachipi and north to 
the very northern border of California, the 
mountain ranges extend and are found in 
every County of the State. In Inyo and 
Mono Counties, they are so numerous and 
so dominant that this area has not inappro- 
priately been named ‘the Switzerland of 
America,’ with Mount Whitney, its base 
being located both in Inyo and Tulare Coun- 
ties, and dozens of peaks of from 9,000 to 
14,000 feet high, this region challenges 
comparison with any mountainous district of 
the Universe. 

Here, too, the hundreds of mountain lakes 
gleam like liquid emeralds in the sunlight, 
while the forests at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and extending up to the timber-line. 
add to the loveliness and fascination of this 
part of the State, which has been aptly chris- 
tened ‘‘the land of far beyond.’’ In Tulare 
County, on the edge and slopes of the ranges, 
are found the groves of world-renowned Se- 
quoia Gigantea Big Trees, unparallelled as a 
real world-wonder, the last stand of these 
forest monarchs, some of them more than 
four thousand years old, monuments of 
beauty and serenity, the oldest of living 
things. 

Further east and north lies lake Tahoe, 
Queen of the California inland waters, blue 
as the bluest of Pacific seas, encircled by 
shores of utter tranquillity. Sixty-two thou- 
sand, two hundred and twenty-five feet above 
the Pacific Ocean, it might almost seem to 
be suspended in cloud-land itself. It was 
discovered by General John C. Fremont, on 
August 14th, 1844, and after various chris- 
tenings, was finally named Tahoe, or Big 
Water, in the language of the Washoe In- 
dians. It was rightly considered as one of 
the most celebrated and fascinating bodies of 
fresh water in the world. 

[ Read further on page 49 | 
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Russia As | Saw It 


By FRANCES NORENE AHL 


HEN the traveler enters Russia, or 
W any other land for that matter, he 

must be careful or he will see only 
what he is looking for. Only the man who 
is truly educated is to any large degree free 
from bringing back what he takes into a 
country. Now when we approach Russia we 
must first try to understand it. We must 
temporarily, at least, leave our own view- 
point. We must not judge Russia by Amer- 
ican standards of living. 

And so in the following paragraphs as I[ 
picture to you the ‘Russia As I Saw It,’ I 
am thinking in terms of Russian standards. 
[ am mindful of the conditions of the Rus- 
sian masses before the revolution, | am cog- 
nizant of the historical background of this 
primitive people fundamentally agricultural 
and Oriental in character, 

In Russia an institution—prop- 
erty, family, religion, morality——has escaped 
the revolution. 

The Soviets are attempting to build a 
civilization based on an entirely new pattern. 
They want a society without the institution 
of private property. without religion, with 
sex freedom, and with external compulsions 
removed from family and love. The present 
generation is being reared in the idea that the 
accumulation of material substance ‘is the 
worst of wrongs: that religion is a mon- 
strous unreality. Russian women are taught 
to be economically independent and to take 
a part in all the affairs of the state on a 
plane of equality with nen. 

Russian children are atheistic. The Eng 
lish speaking guides told us that ‘‘the young 
generation does not care for religion.”’ Chil- 
dren under 18 are not in church or Sabbath 
school. The guides were quick to remind us 
that religion has been a failure. 

Odessa, the most thriving port of the 
empire in czarist days, has lost all semblance 
of prosperity. Situated high above the sea, 
its fine boulevards and palaces that formerly 
gave it an external beauty are now in decay. 
Numerous ruins bear witness of difficult 
times since the revolution. In this city with 
a population of 475,000 the cross remains 
on but 15 churches. Throughout Russia 
most of the crosses are now gone. The 
people have even pulled them out of the 
tombs in the cemeteries and burned them in 
their ovens. Few Russians longer have Bi- 
bles. In many cases the pages of this Holy 
Book have furnished cigarette paper. 

The Bolshevists are hostile to religion and 
they hope eventually to wipe out all churches 
and all faiths. No believing person is ad- 
mitted to membership in the communist 


party. If a member shows any leaning to- 
ward religion he is immediately expelled. 


Never in its history has Christianity 
faced a foe so determined and so energetic 
as the Communists are. With forces of sci- 
ence, morality, art, social service and a new 
faith, they are waging a conflict for the 
control of youth. Soviet weddings and sov- 
iet funerals are taking the place of church 
weddings and church funerals. 


Every community and every factory is to 
have at least one club house. [| was inter- 
ested in the club rooms in the factories | 
visited. The walls were hung with Russian 
mottoes and with portraits of Lenin and 
Stalin. 


In no country are ameteur theatricals as 
widespread as in Russia. Each sanitarium 
and rest home for the laborers—and there are 
100 such on the Black Sea—has its stage. 
[ was particularly attracted by the curtain 
for the stage in a tubercular sanitarium at 
Yalta. It represented industry. On the left 
side was a large locomotive, on the right a 
tractor: above, an airplane. At the top was 
a Russian motto which our guide translated 
to read, ‘‘Leninism is our banner.” 


| have already suggested that the theory of 
the communists is the abolition of private 
property. If communism succeeds in Russia. 
collectivism in some form or other will 
spread throughout the world. and private 
property as a source of income will vanish. 


One cannot own a home, an automobile 
in Russia. There are probably not more than 
100 privately owned automobiles in the 
entire country, and most of these are taxi- 
cabs. Nearly all banks in Russia are state 
banks. 85 per cent of the wholesale trade 
is in the hands of the state. The state owns 
the hotels and most of the shops. 

At Yalta and at Odessa we ate at govern- 
ment hotels most elaborate food sent from 
Petrograd. Russians were not permitted in 
the dining rooms—not even the guides were 
allowed to eat with us at Yalta. 


One day while we lunched at Odessa near 
the great Potemkin Stairway where the up- 
heaval of 1905 took place. we had an excel- 
lent opportnuity to observe right below us 
one of the modern kindergartens and play- 
grounds of the Soviet Union. We were 
served all sorts of delicacies from caviar to 
ice cream. Hundreds of Russian children but 
a few feet below us knew nothing but dark 
bread and water. The girls, clad in their 
best. wore plain red frocks cut square across 
the yoke. a strap over either shoulder. They 
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were barefoot. The boys, as is the custom 
in Russia, were nude to the waist. 

The chief purpose of revolutionary youth 
is to prepare itself for life in a communistic 
society. Political education is an outstanding 
feature of Russian education. At the close of 
1930 compulsory elementary education—a 4 
year course —— was introduced for the first 
time in Russian history. In that year 12.- 
000,000 children were in the Soviet schools 
—46 per cent more than at the outbreak of 
the World War. Not less than 60 per cent 
of the population was illiterate when the 
cZarist regime was overthrown. The effort 
of the Soviet government is to wipe out il- 
literacy among persons below the age of 35. 
Practically every organization in Russia in- 
cluding the Red Army is assisting in the 
movement to liquidate illiteracy. 


week before we arrived in Odessa, a spe- 

cial paper was published telling the 
people just what gifts they might or might 
not accept from the American visitors. The 
Russian people were told to sweep their 
yards clean, to dress in their best and parade 
the streets or stay in their back yards as the 
case might be. It was a holiday. Thousands 
lined the streets and cheered the American 
visitors... Practically all business stopped but 
at the factories where they wished to take us. 

We visited one of the modern bread fac- 
tories in Odessa. There are 5 such in the 
city. I believe this particular one turns out 
140 tons of bread a day—the loaves are all 
of the 3 pound size. After watching the 
factory operate, a westerner would not ¢on- 
sider the processes either sanitary or hygienic. 
Yet this bakery represents a long step for- 
ward in Russia. We must not forget thac 
this people are by nature agricultural not 
industrial. 

What is the position of woman in Russia 
today? 

As a result of the revolution Russian wo- 
man has attained complete political equality 
with man. She has the right not only to 
vote but to hold office. Women are members 
of the All-Russian: Soviet, the chief govern- 
ing body of the nation. Woman has com- 
plete legal and social equality with man. 

In the educational field she is attaining 
equality with man. She is entering the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and engineering. 
In the universities and technical schools more 
than one-third of the students are women. 
Some women students are in the military 
colleges, and several have attained the rank 
of general in the Red Army. Russia is learn- 
ing to shoot as no other nation in the world. 
She is openly and earnestly preparing for 
war. 

In Russia woman's place is no longer in 
the home. In fact, the home and the sanctity 
of home life is fast disappearing. Women 

[ Read further on page 53 } 
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Value -- Per Se 


By LORENA M. GARY 


ACK of all discussions of human values, 

behind every opinion concerning what 
constitutes true worth, regarding every 
criticism which seeks to explain why a piece 
of writing, be it prose or poetry, is great 
literature there is one question which, as 
far as I can discover, has never been explicit- 
ly and finally answered. The question is 
this: How much of the value in any given 
experience is within the experience itself and 
how much of it is within us? This is a 
question as old as philosophy. Socrates and 
Plato had as firm convictions about it as 
had Emerson and Carlyle. Religious creeds 
have been based upon it. The Puritans and 
the Quakers, the Mormons and the Christian 
Scientists have determined their standards 
and beliefs by it. Judgments of literature 
have been made by it. A reviewer for the 
London Mercury declares that Sinclair Lewis 
is the greatest American novelist; the pro- 
fessor in American Literature calls Long- 
fellow a modern Edgar Guest; the college 
freshman complacently informs you that 
Booth Tarkington is the greatest novelist in 
the world. 

All these suggestions ure the result of at- 
tempts to estimate values. They go back to 
the same question: How much of the value 
is in the experience and how much is in us? 
One who tries to answer this feels his im- 
potence before the convincing arguments 
which have been presented upon each side of 
the question. The illimitable possibilities of 
interpretation, involving as they do—time, 
place, material worth, aesthetic quality, 
eternal or spiritual truths, human ability to 
comprehend the abstract, make one feel as 
Browning felt when he said: 

Now, who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I 

receive ; 

Ten who in ears and. eyes 

Match me: we all surmise, 

They this thing, and I that: whom 
shall my soul believe? 

The last line of the poem states the ques- 
tion in a more subtle way. Whom shall my 
soul believe? Where can I find a standard 


by which to judge the worth of human 


experience?’ How much must depend upon 
the experience and how much upon me? 
If I can answer that question about human 
experience, I can answer it about literary 
value, for literature is the truest and deepest 


record of human life. After I have answered 
it to fit my own life, I can not be sure 
that it will be of any help to another. The 
best that I can do to determine value is to 
discover and select the elements in a given 
literary experience which mean most to me 
because of their beauty, their sincerity, their 
truth, their ability to arouse in me emotion 
of any kind, or their power to make me 
think. Now all of these elements are hidden 
somewhere beneath the surface. They have 
to be sought. Their value is in the literary 
experience as it comes to me from the printed 
page. In that respect their value is intrinsic. 
As much of this intrinsic value will come 
to me as is within my power of understand- 
ing. Sometimes, however, I may attach more 
value to the elements than seems to be there. 
For instance, I may read Whitman's poem 
on Death: “‘Darest thou now O Soul’’ in 
one mood and feel the influence of high ad- 
venture, the daring spirit of the poet as he 
goes into the unknown region. In another 
mood, a more critical and doubtful one per- 
haps, I may read it and feel that Whitman 
is far too vague and abstract for human 
interpretation. Surely the poem must have 
some power hidden in it if it can move a 
reader at any time. 

That hidden power in literature is its 
intrinsic value. It is there at all times. 
Occasionally the process of comprehensive 
interpretation works slowly. Take another 
example. The first time I read Sartor Re- 
sartus I did not like it. Later I had a course 
in college which compelled me to study the 
works of Thomas Carlyle. Again I read 
Sartor Resartus. The second time I read it 
I liked it. I found that it had sincerity, it 


-had truth, and that it had power.to make 


me think. It had all those qualities the first 
time I read it. What had happened? Had 
the value of the classic changed? No! Its 
intrinsic worth was elemental and no amount 
of neglect, stupidily, or contempt could alter 
it one iota. The intrinsic value may be an 
eternal worth, as that great force borne in 
upon us by the ‘Everlasting Yea’’ in Sartor 
Resartus. or it may be a momentary one 
which comes and goes as our mood changes 
in such poems as Wadsworth’s ‘““The Lost 
Love.’’ One stanza will show what I mean: 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 
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This poem moves me because of its imag- 
ery, its beauty, its simplicity; but it does 
not plunge me into abstract thought as does 
the “‘Everlasting Yea.’ Is it any the less 
valuable? Not in its place and for its pur- 
pose! Literature has to maintain a balance 
of its elements even as human life must be 
varied. To say that one element is more 
valuable than any other is to make judg- 
ments upon that which can not be measured 
by any human standard—that is, any stan- 
dard except that of taste or preference. 


T IS EVIDENT that all literature worthy 

the name has not the same amount of 
intrinsic value, but literature which has any 
intrinsic value based upon the elements of 
beauty, sincerity, truth, ability to arouse 
emotion, or power to stimulate thought, wil] 
be of value to me if I have the understand- 
ing which is necessary to experience the ef- 
fect of any of these elements. Therefore the 
value is both in the work itself and in me. 
When the writer created the work, it is 
doubtful if he even considered values. He 
needed no definition to guide him. Instinct- 
ively he knew that value is the relative 
status of a thing, the estimate in which it 
is held according to its real or suposed worth 
or importance. He was concerned with his 
inspiration; his message; or his desires to 
express his deepest thought; it was not his 
business to determine the importance. | am 
concerned with what his inspiration, his 
message, or his self-expression can do for me 
or in me. More than that, I am concerned 
with those literary experiences which come 
from mental contacts with the greatest story- 
tellers; the greatest poets; the greatest phil- 
osophers or in other words, the greatest 
minds in the world's history. If I can keep 
my standard of value up to their high level, 
if I can comprehend even a little of their 
inspiration, then I can read the London 
Mercury without fear that Sinclair Lewis 
will overshadow our contemporary writers: 
I can smile at the attack of the American 
literature professor upon the serious Mr. 
Longfellow; I can suggest to the college 
freshman that he read Scott, Dickens, 
Thackery, Priestly, W. H. Hudson, or Mel- 
ville. 

My appreciation of values will perhaps 
be determined somewhat in the manner sug- 
gested by the critic, Sainte-Beuve: ‘If a 
reader has once learned the secret of the value 
of the great, he will never be able to lend his 
complete approval to something on a lower 
level."” (p. 147 Literary Criticism, Philo M. 


Buck.) 


Limitations of space in this issue resulted in omission of notes on the Literary West and book reviews. 
Readers may look for some interesting features next month. 
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The Incredible Case of Samuel Mathias 


stand out from others of its kind on 

both sides of the street: ‘‘Room for rent 
at $2 weekly,’’ said a neat sign on the porch. 
Scattered in and out among the rows of 
identical red brick houses were other signs, 
pleading mutely for lodgers, but not as 
pointedly. 

It was obvious from his long sigh of relief 
that Samuel Mathias needed cheap lodgings. 
He mounted the narrow front steps with the 
uncertain footing of weakness. Although it 
was a bright, sharp afternoon in early De- 
cember he was panting, and sweat was trick- 
ling down his large pale face. His frame 
seemed to droop and almost to rattle around 
in the long tweed overcoat. He wore octag- 
onal rimless eyeglasses, popular in the West, 
and beneath them his drawn face had the 
spongy texture and color of a mushroom, 
pitiable in a young man of twenty-eight. 
But his wide mouth had a firmness that was 
not altogether pitiable—it was as though a 
stubborn will had driven him relentlessly 
wherever his guiding star wanted him to go. 
The gery felt hat that perched high on his 
huge wide head had the brim pulled over one 
eye, jauntily. 

The soft, rather naive quality in the pale 
blue eyes showed that his guiding star was 
certainly not a ruthless ambition, although it 
might have been a kind of fearless pride and 
independence. But at this moment he seemed 
at a low ebb, a tired young man who needed 
a decent room within his means; and who, 
having found it in this respectable little 
house, would at once go to bed and stay 
there until he was fit to face the world again. 

Fifteen minutes later he was asleep up- 
stairs, and his new landlady, Mrs. Walter 
Toomey, a large, plump, fair woman of 
forty, came out to take in the sign. 

At six o'clock her husband arrived and 
bellowed a sardonic ‘‘No luck!"’ as soon as 
he opened the door. He was a carpenter who 
had not worked for six months: and he 
added somberly, as he removed his heavy, 
worn overcoat, “I'm damned sick of it."’ He 
was a short, blunt-shouldered man of fifty, 
with thick grey hair and a wind-burnt skin. 
darkened now by ten hours of strong black 
beard. 

“Walter,’” said his wife, ‘don’t shout so 
loud. We have a roomer—’’ She put her 
finger to her lips. ‘‘Paid me a month in 
advance. I didn’t want to take it all,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘I'm sure that $8.00 was all he 
had, and I think he's—starving.”’ 

“You have to show me,”’ said Toomey, 


Tes MEREST trifle made this house 


By HOWARD LINN EDSALL 


sarcastically imitating his wifes whisper. 
“Didn't he want board?” 

“Walter, I don't think he can pay for 
board.”’ 

Walter Toomey scratched his chin. ‘‘Needs 
work, then?” 

“Yes. He looks very honest to me, Wal- 
ter. Almost—well, as though he'd die before 
asking for charity. A young man. I thought 
I'd have him down to supper.” 

Yeah,’ said Toomey briefly. He walked 
heavily across the small living-room to turn 
on a scarred midget radio. “‘Much ag Id like 
to. Helen,”’ he said a trifle bitterly, ‘‘charity 
begins at home. We can't keep on feeding 
strays, and why start with him?” 

“Said something about going as long as 
he could: pay his way.’ said Mrs. Toomey, 
folding her arms. “‘“‘when I took his suitcase 
and said ‘You travel light. Mr. Mathias’.”’ 

Toomey turned toward his wife. His dark 
face was gloomy with worry and impatience. 
“Forget it. Helen. We've enough to do with 
minding our own business. Charity cases 
ourselves—almost!”’ 

“Don't talk so loud about charity—you 
know this house is small. He'll hear you. I 
want you to ask him down, Walter.” 

Toomey gave a practical man’s grunt of 
dismissal and turned a dial. 

Mrs. Toomey took a deep breath. ‘Well 
—if the head of the house won't. | will. 
You're not yourself lately, Walter!” 


§ AMUEL MATHIAS, only half asleep up- 


stairs, heard this conversation dimly, —a 
corroborative warning echo of his own 
thoughts. Charity—? He shook his head. 


It would never come to that. 

A scant month ago the possibility seemed 
remote, and eight months ago he would have 
laughed at the thought. For when he first 
irrived in Philarelphia, 190 pounds of buoy- 
ant youth, he carried with him $400.00 and 
a fine crisp letter in answer to his, from 
Mingus, Inc., Musicians’ Supplies, offering 
him a connection similar to his last one in 
Tapsar, provided he wished to come East. 
That was just after the Tapsar firm had gone 
bankrupt. 

Even now he disliked the thought of his 
desolating experience with Mingus. who 
found they could not take him on after all, 
because then he learned, with greater shock 
than the dissolution of his own firm out 
West had given him, that Business was 
struggling like Laocoon in the coils of some- 
thing sinister, spoken of seldom. and then 
only behind locked doors, as The Depression. 


He learned about it, but in common with 
several million others, he refused to believe 
in it, and therefore he did not plan at once 
to husband his resources. 

For one thing, he had not been that pre- 
maturely shrewd and business-like youngster 
of the Rockefeller tradition, but rather an 
ingenious young man, for all he worked his 
way through college in fine, upstanding 
American style. Not that he found tiny 
sinecures, of course; he performed various 
chores that are admirable in the abstract, but 
which did not make him popular in dashing 
fraternities, and he took a business course 
because that seemed the practical thing. But 
as he himself realized, he could never acquire 
the keen alertness, the intuitive strategy, and 
the diplomatic manner required by his first 
job after graduation. And so he was re- 
placed as salesman for the band instrument 
house and taken into the office as assistant 
sales correspondent. 

At first he barely hung on by exhibiting 
an intense loyalty and dogged thoroughness. 
He was extremely shy, conscious of his huge 
head, his clumsy manner, his broad-thumbed 
millers hand, and his inarticulateness among 
glib young men. But when his chance came, 
at twenty-five, he undoubtedly made good. 
As one of his customers wrote him, in lan- 
guage as candid as his own, “I like to deal 
with you because | know what I| am getting.” 

But his record did not win him instant 
approval in the swift-moving East. He found 
it unbelievably hard to convince prospective 
employers that he could adapt himself to the 
few barely possible openings that came his 
way. And so it gradually began, the months 
of anxiety and bewilderment, the dreary 
rounds as business grew worse and jobs grew 
less, the help wanted columns, the agencies, 
the cheap boarding houses, the struggle to 


: keep up simple appearances as a white-collar 


man worth having. Finally, after borrowing 
on his watch and most of his presentable 
clothes, he was reduced to a mere roomer in 
his boarding house, eating scant meals else- 
where. He was husbanding his resources now 
in terrible earnest. But his landlady preferred 
boarders, and a week later he was seeking a 
room, with $8.00 in his pocket, nothing to 
speak of inside of him, and the sure knowl- 
edge that he must find work quickly — 
quickly, or lean upon others for charity, and 
so lose the last pitiful shred of self-glamor 
that has kept less modest men than Mathias 
inwardly alive and singing when there was 
little else to live for. . . . Perhaps he had 
only himself to blame, however, for yester- 
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day the brisk young employment agency 
manager had said to him : 

‘“‘We've a job here, and you're first on the 
list. But—er, after you comes Mr. Brophy. 
He's married. Three children. You're alone 
in the world, and—Brophy needs it badly. 
What say?’’ 

His sense of self-preservation had striven 
poignantly for an instant, and then Mathias 
said with a sigh, “‘Let Brophy go. If he 
doesn't land, then I'll try."’ And Brophy had 
landed the job... . 


MBS. TOOMEY mounted the stairs rapid- 

ly for such a large woman and tapped 
on the door. ‘It’s Mrs Toomey,’’ she said 
sweetly. ‘“‘We want you to have supper with 
us on your first night.”’ 

Walter Toomey came to the foot of the 
stairs and seemed about to say something. 
but his wife shook her hand backward at 
him. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Toomey,” said Ma- 
thias slowly, thinking that Toomey’s com- 
ments on charity were all too true, “That's 
very kind of you, but I’m afraid I can’t. 
I'm — on a — diet.” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Mathias,’’ said Helen Toomey 
playfully, “‘you’re not sick, are you?” 

‘‘Not sick, Mrs. Toomey. Just — on a 
diet,’” said Mathias quietly. 

A note of impatience crept into Mrs. 
Toomey’s voice. ‘“‘How long have you been 
on that diet?”’ 

Mathias hesitated. Strictly speaking. it 
was not that kind of a diet. 

“‘Mr. Mathias!"’ protested Mrs. Toomey. 
“After I've been so —”’ 

week, then,’’ said Mathias desperately. 
‘Please don’t sound so anxious —”’ 

“But I am anxious,”’ cried Mrs. Toomey. 
‘‘Here you are in our house, refusing to eat 
with us, and looking like a — starving 
giraffe! 

“Oh,’” said Mathias, and had to laugh. 
‘Giraffe, Mrs. Toomey?’’ And then he 
sighed. “‘Anyway, you're awfully decent to 
concern yourself with a stranger. But I can- 
not, under any conditions, accept what 
amounts to — charity. I — forgive me — 
I've always paid my way.’’ Mathias was on 
firm ground now. ‘“‘Always. And, after a 
point, it’s either freeze or starve, and no 
work, no eat. I’m a little past that point, 
that’s all. But if I don’t find work in about 
twenty days, why at least—I won't freeze!"’ 

His words made Mrs. Toomey gasp. 
“Walter,” she cried featsomely, ‘‘did you 
hear what he said?’’ 

A rumbling bellow came from the foot of 
the stairs. “‘How many times have I told 
you, Helen, to mind your own business? 
Yes, I heard him!’ There was a ripping 
and splintering sound from the ground floor. 
Apparently Mr. Toomey, enraged at things 
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It’s more than a body can stand.” . 


in general, was smashing a chair. ‘‘] admire 
him for it!"’ he roared. “Yes I do.’’ Again 
the smashing sound. (‘It's a lousy, T- 
squared, knothole of a mess when an up- 
right man has to starve or beg. Helen,”’ he 
boomed wildly, ‘“‘last night Joe Teele shot 


' his wife and daughter and himself for the 


same reason. Man I worked with sixteen 
years. I learned it at the union, but it’s in 
tonight's paper. Since we borrowed on my 
insurance, Helen, I'm thinking strange things. 
and if we don't get this bird out of here—"’ 


GUTTER PHILOSOPHY 


By GEORGE KEEFER 


AN ANT that blindly rides a spinning chip 
Will be no less the master of his ship 

That takes its course through gutter, ditch, 

and street 

Than I who am with eyes replete. 

His bark may for a moment pause beside 

A leaf whereon a fellow ant may ride: 

One cannot see the other clinging there, 


-Yet somehow of his presence is aware. 


My spinning chip has coursed through stream 
and flood, 

My fragile bark has spun through tears and 
blood. 

I have not raised my voice to summon aid; 

My eyes are closed and [I am unafraid. 

Some day another drifting leaf may float 

Beside my silent, solitary boat, 

And I, ant-like, shall blindly be aware 

That someone, loving me, is clinging there. 


“I'l leave,’” said Mathias, 
tressed. 

“You will not!’ Mrs. Toomey ran down- 
stairs with precipitous speed, dangerous for 
such a large woman. With both hands on 
her generous hips she faced her fuming hus- 
band determinedly, but with fear in her eyes 
and pale lips. 

““Walter—what's come over you lately? 
You act like a child. Mr. Mathias will get 
a job tomorrow! Look what you've done to 
that dining-room chair!” 

‘“Hurroo!”’ said her husband sullenly. ‘So 
will I get a job tomorrow—hah! show ‘em 
to me, that’s all! I'll fix the chair,’’ he 
added coldly, ‘‘give me something to take my 
mind off things tonight. But Mathias eats 
with us—or—"’ 

Mrs. Toomey suddenly emitted a high 


greatly dis- 
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hysterical laugh. ‘Men are strange animals.”’ 
she said. ““While ago you didn’t want him 
to eat with us, Walter.” 

Her husband glared at her, and then with- 
out a word he began to gather up the re- 
mains of the chair, which he carried, with 
great dignity, to his workshop in the cellar. 

Mrs. Toomey climbed the stairs slowly. 
“Oh, Mr. Mathias,”’ she pleaded, “won't you 
join us? My husband's terribly upset.” 

“Mrs. Toomey,” said Mathias very hum- 
bly. speaking for himself as much as for 
her, “I don’t think it would be wise, or 
good for any of us in the long run. If [ 
accepted your kindness, I might keep on im- 
posing on you, and there'd have to be an end 
to it sometime.’ 

“But, good heavens, Mr. Mathias—!'"’ 

‘“Tomorrow, maybe,’ said Mathias hasti- 
ly. “I have —'"’ his voice did not sound 
hopeful— “I have a — peach of a prospect, 
With The Sensational Used Car Exchange. 
A new mailing list, and they say they want 
a snappy live-wire with a red-hot record. 
who can show his stuff.’ He chuckled. 
“Anyway, my record ought to land this 
job.” 

‘They're gyps.”’ muttered Mrs. Toomey 
tearfully. It seemed from her tone that sud- 
denly things were becoming too much for 
her. 

“What's that?’’ Although he pretended to 
himself that he did not understand her, he 
was chilled to the marrow. This job— 

“Nothing. Only — oh, that’s fine,”’ she 
said hollowly. 

“If I land this,’’ continued Mathias sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘or anything else, and if you'll still 
have me, I'll be a paying boarder here.” 

Mrs. Toomey bit her lips. “Well.” she 
said flatly, “‘all right. It’s dreadful, but if 
you can stand it—’’ 

The subdued voice of Walter Toomey 
called upstairs dispiritedly, ‘Let's eat with- 
out him. Helen. I’m hungry.” 


UT MRS. TOOMEY could not know 

how dreadful it was, he realized next 
morning at the offices of The Sensational 
Used Car Exchange. In spite of his reason- 
ably well dressed appearance (he had slepr 
successfully on the trousers of his blue suit) 
and his quietly independent manner, Mathias 
was so close to the ragged edge physically 
that he felt almost as though he had slipped 
over and was falling through space. He had 
to have this job. To his horror, Mr. Thomas 
B. Fuller seemed to sense this with some in- 
fallible instinct, for he was disposed to be 
curt and patronizing by turns. 

Apparently he could be both very well, 
and quite possibly he could be jovial 
and magnetic to customers when he chose, 
because Mr. Fuller looked as if he concealed 


[ Read further on page 50 | 
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ford graduate he would have undoubtedly 

become an historian in the accepted sense 
of the word, but romance intervened and 
early in life he heard the call of the Vikings 
and shipped before the mast. 


I’ CARL OSCAR BORG had been an Ox- 


His youth was spent as a seaman, attended 
by high adventure up and down the Seven 
Seas. 

His travels by land also lead him far afield 
ranging through Scandinavia, France, Italy, 
Spain, South America, Mexico and the Pa- 
cific Southwest. 


Thus he came to man’s estate possessing 
a vast store of knowledge gained by observa- 
tion and personal contact, which later served 
as a colorful backgrouna for the develop- 
ment of his artistic career. 


Born in Grinstad, Sweden, in 1879, he 
received not only the physical training which 
is the lot of those who must toil for a liveli- 
hood in the hillside regions of a none too 
friendly land, but a deep. reverence for nature 
and the mental stimulus which is the envi- 
able heritage of Swedish life and environ- 
ment. 


The actual development of his art began 
in the West, inspired by the drama of the 
desert. Ruined pueblos, crumbling adobes 
and the simple, primitive life of the Indian 
appealed to his poetic nature. 


Self-taught, Borg rapidly developed a di- 
rect and simple pictorial art, forceful and 
sane and notable for its purity of light and 
brilliancy of color. 


His first gallery showing in California 
dealt wholly with authentic and dramatic 
studies of whaling vessels and North Sea 
marines, subjects with which he was most 
familiar at that early period of his career. 


For a time, after locating in California, 
Borg painted shore marines, landscapes, and 
occasionally a portrait. Notable among the 
latter are those of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst. Thos. 
Moran and Charles F. Lummis. Incident- 
ally, that fine likeness of Don Carlos should 
hang as a permanent memorial in the South- 
west Museum, or the office of Overland 
Monthly and Outwest Magazine, the Los 
Angeles Public Library, three notable insti- 
tutions for which he shed blood and tears. 


Of late years Borg has become one of the 
most truthful and sympathetic painters of 
the Southwest Desert and Indian Country 
and its Navajo and Hopi tribes. 

In devoting his talents to recording upon 
not alone an artistic, but also a 
historic record of .a fast vanishing race, the 
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of the Desert Indian 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


artist feels that he has a service to perform 
im preserving to posterity a great human 
document, and his contribution, not alone 
to art. but also to the ethnology and arche- 
ology of the West, is of inestimable value. 

Several of this artist's most heroic can- 
vasses hang in the University of California 
at Berkeley, —- commissions painted for Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, and include, ‘“‘Hopi Snake 
Dance,’ “‘Ninon Kachina Dance,”’ and vari- 
ous other Indian ceremonials. 

Like the great da Vinci, no medium of 


artistic expression is foreign to Bork’'s talent. 
He works equally well in oil, watercolor, 


etching. wood-block print. tempra, mono- 
type. and pen and pencil, — however, he 
professes a preference for tempera, — a diffi- 


cult medium few painters employ. 

Personally, [ have always felt that Borg 
excells as a dry-point etcher and some enter- 
prising publisher should contribute to the 
tomes of California by bringing out a folio 
edition of this artist's profound etchings of 
Desert and Indian subjects. 


CARL OSCAR BORG—Courtesy Biltmore Salon 
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SMILING MASKS 


By JESSIE ROSS DERIVER 


H, THE MASKS — the smiling masks! 
We are maskers—one and all! 
On the stage-of-life we're maskers, 
We are dancers at a ball, 
In a room that’s dimly lighted— 
Casting shadows on the wall 
From behind the mask that’s smiling, 
Smiling mask—so magical! 
I’m a mask—you're a mask— 
We are maskers—all! 
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THE HARD ROAD 


By BELLE WILLEY GUE 


SEE two roads before me—a smooth one 
and a rough, 
And I must walk on one of them if I have 
strength enough. 


I cannot stand here waiting—the past’s be- 
yond recall— 

I must go forward to the end whatever may 
befall. 


If I should take the smooth road my feet 
might dance along, 

And if my heart were very light my lips 
might sing a song. 


I might find many travelers there and they 
might flatter me 

And I might smile and answer them with 
pleasing courtesy. 


And if.I take the rough road I might be 
much alone, 

But through the silence I might hear the 
soul’s deep undertone. 


I'd stumble many times perhaps—I might 
grow worn and faint— 

The future might look dark to me from 
pictures thought would paint. 


The easy road's inviting, fair flowers are 
blooming there 

And merry voices call to me to turn away 
from care. 


But I will choose the hard road and when 
my journey’s done 

My rest may be the sweeter for the tasks I 
did not shun. | 
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BEN FIELD, Department Editor 


THE BIRTH OF THE 
COLUMBIA 


By BEN FIELD 


GREAT mountains rose, resplendent, 
: In a far, snow-hid land, 
Rough-hewn and sharply jagged 
From an almighty hand, 


And one stood up to southward 
And one shut off the north 

And round about them, fleeing, 
There raced a river forth. 


And fear was in the caverns 
And death was on the tide 
As the cold and harried river 
Leaped down the mountain side. 


And the young, unnamed Columbia 
From its birth of mystery 

Rushed, in that day of chaos, 
Down to the boisterous sea. 


A SONNET 


By MYRTLE STEDMAN 


WQVHEN days are light and the sun shines 
bright, 
I love you. 
When stars and moon beam down at night, 
I love you. 
And even when a foggy sky, confronts me 
in the midst of June 
And when I look up in the heavens, and find 
a ring around the moon — 
My heart still sings the same old tune, 
I love you, love you, love you, 


ow 


THE HARBOR 


By JOSEPH MCDOWELL MATHEWS 


HERE is a port for ships of every kind. 
Leviathans with turbines’ mighty 

power; 

The broken set their sails to Heaven’s wind 

And with the giant dock at sunset hour. 

If set of sail be true and if the mast 

Be upright what of turbine’s strength, or 
steam? 

Or length, or beam or draft since at the last 

The frailest bark may sight the beacon’s 
gleam? 
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SUNSET HOUR 


By HELEN MARING 


HE SETTING sun is flame, 
With a rose path on the water— 

Cutting the purple waves 
Like petals of a flower. 
The clouds of the west catch fire 
Above blue shadows falling. 
Thoughts are like humming birds, 
Ruby of throat and swift. 
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MOUNTAINS 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


g ONELY they stand as craters of the moon. 

Lifting mute brows in prayer, when 
7 mile on mile 

They point beneath the starlight’s pallid smile 

Or under the hot golden eye of the moon. 

These scarred and hammered spires! that hid 

lagoon 

Flanked by tormented walls! this riven aisle 

That twisted glaciers crown! cliff and defile 

Writhing and ruinous as a wind-carved dune! 


Surely, the desolation has a heart 
Throbbing beneath the ice and shale, to speak 
Faint supplications to the clouds and sky, 
And, in the ages’ listening ear, impart 

The rockbound agony of crag and peak, 
While storms and generations billow by! 


THE COLUMBIA IS SINGING 


By BERENICE M. RICE 


O# THE SUN shines bright in the great 
northwest 
And Pacific winds blow sweet; 
Where the harvest moon is in perfect tune 
With a symphony of wheat. 
There are evergreens in the great northwest 
And the lumberjack’s clear call; 
And the camp fire's flare finds the deer and 
bear, 
Which retreat as the white chips fall. 


There is mystery in the great northwest, 
There are legends quaint and old: 

There are falls that leap as they vigil keep 
Over mystic sands of gold. 

There's a feel of home in the great northwest, 
Planted deep by the pioneer: 

There's a friendly hand in a friendly land 
And a friendly spirit here. 
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Los Angeles First Book Fair 


QUEEN CALIFIA, 


MYTHICAL QUEEN OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Textile mural painting by 
Blanche Collett Wagner, 
President National League 
of American Penwomen, 


Los Angeles Branch. 


EAR YE! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Los 
iH Angeles is to have its first ‘“‘Book 

Fair’ from February twenty-seventh 
to March third inclusive, at the Biltmore 
Hotel. Not a Book Sellers display, is this 
worth while undertaking, but an exhibition 
of the literary achievements of Southern 
California. 


Slowly, yet surely the eyes of the country 
are turning to the evidence of a cultural 
development going on along the Southern 
coast of California. Artists in every line are 
being attracted to this sunset land and find- 
ing new expression in its soul-satisfying and 
inspirational atmosphere. 


Leaving many every-day conventionalities 
behind when he crasses the Great Divide, the 
Westbound traveller comes to this open 
country with its rolling sea, rugged moun- 
tains and scorching desert, to find a new 
experience in life. Love of adventure, curi- 
Osity or intuition may have brought him; 
but whatever it is he looks around with 
keen interest. What is it that is different? 
He strives to fathom it. Soon he is possessed 
of a great desire to live in the out-of-doors, 
to fling wide his arms, breathe deep and con- 
template the vast expanse of sky, of ocean, 


By K. ETHEL HILL 


of land, and thus to come close to the heart 
of Nature. In doing so he becomes conscious 
of a great power, develops a clearer vision, 
becomes fired with fresh inspiration and turns 
to his chosen field, or mayhap a new field, 
to express in a fuller way. 


Hollywood Bowl and the fine musical 
seasons with opera and concerts are the re- 
sult of this high vision, on the part of music 
lovers. The great International Art Exhibit, 
a feature of the Tenth Olympic Games, when 
artists for the first time were acknowledged 
as contestants for Olympic honors, was an- 
other evidence of this vision. The coming 
spring will announce a national competition 
in art to be held in Los Angeles with gen- 
erous purchase prize offered by the Los An- 
geles Art Association. Now in the march of 
Progress, comes the first Los Angeles Book 
Fair, that recognition may be made of the 
combined achievement of the Southland's 
literary folk. 


The idea originated with the Local Branch 
of the National League of American Pen 
Women, and this pioneering group of wo- 
men have undertaken to raise the funds to 
make it possible. Sponsored by the leading 
clubs of the community and with the active 


co-operation of local publishers, editors and 
authors, plans are taking concrete form, ac- 
cording to Blanche Collet Wagner (Mrs. H. 
R.), General Chairman, and Adeline Durlin, 
vice-chairman. Civic organizations, educa- 
tional leaders and outstanding citizens com- 
mended the idea highly when it was pro- 
posed. Under such encouraging stimulation 


the work goes on. 


The Book Fair will open the evening of 
February twenty-seventh with a colorful 
banquet at the Biltmore Hotel. A delightful 
program will follow and there will be an 
exhibition of thirty-five paintings by the 
Women Painters of the West. Events are 
being planned for each day of the Fair with 
teas, book reviews and musical programs. 


The Books are to be shown in large glass 
cases. Exhibition space is without expense 
to the individual and is open to all publish- 
ers, editors and authors of the Southland. 
No effort is being spared to make the event 
a gratifying success. Thus a greater public 
interest will be aroused in the literary 
achievements of the community and a group 
of people who are doing much in its cultural 
development, will be encouraged and inspired 
to greater successes. 
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Winter Sports by Choice 


By J. R. MCCARTHY 


NE OF the many differences between 
California and most of the rest of 
North America lies in the fact that 
Californians enjoy their winter, sports by 


choice. 


Those who would play outdoors during 
the winter months in the East, Middle West 
and North must play at winter games or 
nothing. In much of the South there are no 
winter games, properly so-called, Millions in 
the southern states cannot play in the snow 
or on the ice no matter what their wishes 
may be: millions in the northern states have 
to play in the snow or not at all; in Cali- 
fornia we play winter games or summer 
games, just as we choose. 


On a January morning the Californian 
may play outdoor tennis in the park around 
the corner, or he may go tobogganing on a 
nearby mountain. He may have a round of 
golf over gay green links, or he may go ski- 
ing or snow-shoeing on mile-high snow- 
bound hills. 


This interesting situation may have a great 
deal to do with the zest with which people 
of the Golden State play in the snow. Only 
those who are eager for the sport leave the 
green valleys and ride up into the white 
mountains. Only the young and hearty (the 
young in spirit at any rate) are cutting figure 
eights on glassy mountain lakes. The old 
folks and the sedentary middle-aged, who do 
not choose to run, are to be found sitting in 
front of gas stoves down in the cities, suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease called bridge. 


Where is there enough snow for winter 
sports in California? This is a question 


often asked by the visitor. The answer is ~ 


simple: any mountain more than a mile high 
is almost certain to be snow-covered for at 
least part of the rainy season. As the eleva- 
tion increases, to six thousand, seven thou- 
sand, eight thousand feet, the snow becomes 
deeper, harder, more lasting. 


‘Aha,’ says the visitor, “but where are 
these mountains which stand a mile or more 
high?’’ Again the answer is simple, and can 
be given while lighting a Murad, “‘Oh, any 
place.”’ 


In the Sierra Nevada, of course, the peaks 
rise to almost three times five thousand feet. 
One would not need to wait for January to 
take a faster sled ride than one needed on 
the slopes of Mount Whitney. Only a few 
miles north of Mount Whitney, overlooking 
Owens Valley, Palisades Glacier brings the 
Arctic to within eight or ten hours’ easy 
drive from Los Angeles. But the High Sierra 
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peaks are by no means winter playgrounds 
for the populace. Only experts may dare 
Sierran heights and storms, 


Yosemite is growing hugely in popular 
appeal as a winter playground. Here is to be 
found everything that the winter sports en- 
thusiast desires, even to the noise and the 
crowds. There may be more beautiful scen- 
ery than that of Yosemite in the snowy 


CALIFORNIA 


By JACK GREENBERG 


FROM Texas up to wintry Maine, 
From Coast to distant Coast 


There is an endless glory chain 
With links for all to boast. 


From Canada to Mexico, 
Across and in between 
Delights await the hearts that know 
How Nature paints her scene. 
But of them all there must be one 
That holds the leading hand, 


The favorite of moon and sun, 
The choice of all the land. 


For mountain, valley, warmth and calm, 
For star and sky and slope, 


For giant tree and spreading palm, 
For flower, bird and scope. 


I cast my vote in open booth 
And gamble on its fate, 

That Time, who counts and knows the truth 
Elect our poppy state. 


months, but it is impossible to imagine some- 
thing more glorious while one is standing 
awed in that valley of wonders. Readily 
reached from almost any part of California, 
Yosemite, in winter or summer, is a heritage 
dear to the heart of every citizen. 


In the southern part of the state, which all 
the world has learned to consider a land of 
sunshine and oranges and blonde actresses, 
various winter playgrounds are growing 
steadily in favor year by year. The nearest 
and most easily reached of these (from the 
standpoint of the center of population in 
Los Angeles) is Mount Lowe. By trolley, 
incline and trolley, the wayfarer rides from 
the city’s heart to the mountain's shoulder, 
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from carbon monoxide to snowballs, in abour 
two hours. Mount Lowe Tavern is on the 
southern slope of the San Gabriel range (the 
sunny side), amd the “‘beautiful” usually 
melts readily. But the snow sometimes lies 
deep even here, and it makes excellent balls 
for the wary and the unwary. And the 
trolley trip is worth anyone's time, however 
fleeting the flakes. 


Other well known recreation spots on this 
range are Mount Wilson, a few miles from 
Mount Lowe and reached by automobile 
from Altadena or by trail; Opid’s Camp. 
reached by auto either from Mount Wilson 
or from the Angels Crest Road; Camp Baldy, 
north of Uplands; Wrightwood, on the high 
north side of the range, by road from San 
Bernardino and the Cajon Pass; and Big 
Pines Camp, a Los Angeles County recrea- 
tion center on the desert heights of the San 
Gabriels. 


Parenthetically it may be mentioned that 
the San Gabriel range, extending from the 
Cajon Pass to Newhall, from Pasadena to the 
Mojave Desert, does not know its own name. 
It has long been known locally as the Sierra 
Madre. Official maps for many years called it 
the San Gabriel range. Now, just about the 
time when the public was beginning to call 
the mountains the San Gabriels, the Forestry 
Department seems to have changed its mind 
and decided to agree with the public and call 
the range the Sierra Madre. The fact that 
part of it lies in the San Bernardino National 
Forest has inclined many people to speak of 
the eastern portion of the range as a part of 
the San Bernardino Mountains. 


We now seem to be approaching an agree- 
ment on the name Sierra Madre. But even 
this excellent name is being generally cor- 
rupted in magazines and newspapers into 
Sierra Madre Mountains—which is as silly a 
locution as Rio Grande River. 


Southern California enjoys excellent winter 
playgrounds in the San Bernardino and San 
Jacinto ranges. Lake Arrowhead, with its 
fine hotels, beautiful lake and winter sports 
program, is easily reached over the high gear 
roads and is the favorite of thousands. Crest- 
line, all the joyous camps in the Big Bear 
Valley, the Rim o’ the World resorts, Forest 
Home—all these have their happy visitors by 
the hundreds and sometimes by the thousands 
after every big snow. In the San Jacinto 
Mountains, where the snow lies deep until 
late spring, are several popular resorts. 


At all the larger California winter play- 
grounds the novice may receive instruction in 
such mystic arts as ski-ing, snow-shoeing 
and skating, although the emphasis is usually 
placed on skis. In general, people are sup- 
posed to know how to sit in a toboggan. 


[ Read further on page 4° J 
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Bret Harte 


The Eightieth Anniversary of Harte's 
Entrance Through the Golden Gate 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


California known around the world, the 

suthor who developed the short story so 
skillfully that Kipling imitated him, came to 
San Francisco from Albany, New York, by 
way of Panama and disembarked from the 
Brother Johnathan on March 26, 1854. 

This is an anniversary of moment in the 
development of American literature, marking, 
as it does, a formative epoch in the life of 
the man who has wrought so greatly in the 
literary form in which America has been 
most original, the short story. ““The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,”’ ‘Tennessee's Partner,’ and 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ place Bret 
Harte with Edgar Allan Poe among the great 
writers of the short story. 

California could not know that her re- 
corder of the picturesque was the slender, 
reticent youth half way between his seven- 
teenth and eighteenth year, sedately escorting 
his fifteen-year-old sister through the Golden 
Gate and across San Francisco Bay to Oak- 
land. Francis Bret Harte was no chronicler 
of facts and figures, nor was he a realistic 
reporter. Never in any land grew up the 
mining towns of Harte’s stories, yet they are 
of the stuff that defies the inroads of time. 
He was to transform dusty, dying mining 
towns into permanent realms of the imagina- 


Ja WRITER who first made the name 


tion. 

Harte’s work on the Golden Era and the 
founding of the Overland Monthly are im- 
portant in the history of California publica- 
tions. Harte found himself at the age of 
thirty-two the first editor of The Overland, 
patterned upon the Atlantic Monthly, the 
magazine that was soon to call him forever 
away from California. 

The Golden West, however, took her con- 
queror captive and, little as Bret Harte had 
liked the mining region, much as he had 


been offended by its crudities and savagery, 
he continued, whether in the eastern states 
or in his later years in Europe, to write of 
California. 

Bret Harte was a great enough figure to 
call out a substantial biography by Pember- 
ton early in this century, and another nearly 
ten years later, by Merwin. Those who 
would understand the sensitive nature of the 
man must read The Letters of Bret Harte, 
edited by his grandson, Geoffrey Bret Harte. 
and published eight years ago. It is sufficient 
refutation of te harsh criticism and cruel 
comments that had been made upon his sup- 
posed neglect of his family. 

In the most recent book, Bret Harte. Ar- 
gonaut and Exile, George R. Stewart, Jr., 
Professor of English in the University of 
California, presents an authoritative biog- 
raphy, the result of a careful study of orig- 
inal sources, confirmed by visits to all the 
places associated by record or tradition with 
the name of Bret Harte. 

Considering the California love for the 
celebration of anniversaries, it is to be hoped 
that much attention will be given during the 
present year by schools, colleges, and literary 
clubs to the prose and poetry of Bret Harte, 
on this eightieth anniversary of the entrance 
of the author through the Golden Gate. 

Material: Bret Harte, Argonaut and Exile, 
by George R. Stewart, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. 
1931. 

The Letters of Bree 
Geoffry Bret Harte. 
1926. . 

The Life of Bret Harte, by Henry Childs 
Merwin. Houghton Mifflin. 1911 

The Life of Bret Harte, by T. Edgar 
Pemberton. Dodd Mead & Company. 1903. 

Overland Monthly and Outwest Magazine, 
files since 1868. 


Harte. 
Houghton 


Edited by 
Mifflin. 


The Mountains of California 


[ Continued from page 40 ] 


ALIFORNIA's mountain ranges are filled 

with valuable minerals, and their higher 
elevations store the snows on which depend- 
ance is based for the supplies of water on 
which the State relies for irrigation. wv'er- 
power, and water for domestic use. Co- 
incident with the use of the ranges in this 
respect is the vital and urgent necessity of 
preserving the forests of the State, in order 
that the water supply from the melted snows 


may be scientifically controlled and distrib- 
uted. 

So also. the mountains are the inheritance 
which Nature has so bountifully provided 
for the present and for the future as recrea- 
tion ares for old and young. And as well 
are they the frequent depositories of the 
issuance of the Hot Springs for which the 
State is famous. And in the forests and foot- 
hills at their base much of the game of the 
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State, deer, grouse, quail, and mountain quail 
higher up are found. 

Coral reefs on some of the mountains 
prove that these peaks were at one time 
islands in the Miocene sea. They are found 
in Barrett, Garnet, and Alverson Canyons in 
Imperial County, and are preserved in sand- 
stone formations in their original beauty. 

All mountain roads either in Southern on 
Northern California have been sign-posted 
by the signs of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California or the California State 
Automobile Association, and enable motor- 
ists to visit practically every point of inter- 
est reachable by these highways. Offices of 
these organizations furnish free and accurate 
information to their members, and to out- 
of-State visitors at all times, which is in- 
valuable in saving time, money, and delay. 
Even in the winter months, when winter 
sports are being carried on at the mountain 
resorts, many of them can be driven to in 
automobiles. 

The mountain passes and innumerable 
canyons among the mountains will be founa 
to contain outdoor scenes which will never 
fade from the memory of those who are 
fortunate enough to see them. Lakes, rivers. 
water-falls, forests and foot-hills offer a wide 
variety of views for the nature-lover, and a 
camera should be taken along to get some of 
them for future reference. 

Whether in the Spring. with its tender 
array of dainty wild-flowers; in the Summer. 
with the sunlight filtering through leaf- 
canopies, and the song birds waking echoes 
in the tree-tops; in Autumn, when changing 
gold and russet of the sycamores, or the 
white blossoms of the dog-wood drape the 
canyon-sides with snowy radiance; or in 
Winter, with mountain-top and stony turrets 
inlaid and festooned in robes of purest ivory, 
the mountains are indescribably lovely. In 
all seasons and all moods the splendor and 
glory of their environment is unescapable. 


_ Winter Sports 


[ Continued from page 48 ]} 


although the present writer has witnessed 
instances where lessons were indicated. 

Warm clothing may be rented—yes, even 
clothing !—in some centers, but it is well to 
go forth into the California wilds prepared 
for real winter. When you are eight or nine 
thousand feet up in the air and have three 
feet of snow around you, it is apt to be 
coolish at night. ‘“Give me wool and hardy 
leather.’ 

And another thing. Chains. Put good 
chains, tried and true, in the car before you 
start. Otherwise, if you are lucky, you will 
be turned back from the mountain grade by 
an official. If you are unlucky—but let’s not 
bring that up, Take chains. 
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ONLY | TICKET 


now required for a 
Compartment 


to 
San Francisco or Portland 


SINGLE occupancy of a compartment, 
which formerly required a ticket and a 
half, now requsres only one rail ticket. In 
addition, the cost of a compartment to 
San Francisco has been reduced from 
$12.75 to $8.50. Similar reduction to 
Portland.These savings combined with 
recent rail fare cuts bring compartment- 
travel costs to a new all-time low. 


Pullman fare for a single bedroom or 
private section between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco bas been cut to only $5.40. 


Southern 
Pacific 


H. P. MONAHAN, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Steve Fisher — 100,000 
Words Per Month 


TEVE FISHER, Navy's Foremost Fiction 

Author and one of Overland’s regular 
contributors believes in heavy wordage. This 
up and coming young man averages 100,000 
words per month and sells them all—even to 
the last period. 


In the December, January and February 
issues the following magazines, besides our 
own, carried his work: Top Notch, Author 
and Journalist, Zippy, American Defence, 
Paris Gayety, Navy Magazine, Paris Nights. 
Our Army, Ten Story Book, Love Revels, 
Our Navy, Spicy Detective Stories and the 
Navy News. 


From the press of William Goodwin, Inc., 
New York, Steve expects his novel Women 
from Hell to meet early Spring publication. 
Before June he intends to do two more 
novels: ‘““Navy Lady’’ and ‘Fate Had A 
Laugh.’’ It is probable he will then go to 
Asia to write his much anticipated: “‘Shang- 
hai Blonde.”’ 
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Incredible Case 


[ Continued from page 44 ] 


the real Mr. Fuller beneath ten layers of 
adaptable personalities. He was probably on 
the youthful side of forty-five, but heavy, 
and bald on top, with black wary eyes, and 
a loose skin that had been strenuously shaved 
and massaged for the day into an aggressive 
ruddiness that might not wear well. 

Mathias shook hands with him perfunc- 
torily, envied his poundage a bit wistfully. 
and sat down. They were in a flashy office 
which adjoined a tremendous barn-like garage 
off a downtown side street that smelled of 
gasoline fumes, sulphurous acid, and burning 
rubber. 

“Well, Mathias, shoot the works,” said 
Fuller patronizingly, leaning back and look- 
ing at the ceiling. ““You're from Missouri,”’ 
he sniggered, ‘“‘well so am I. Come on—-sell 
me.”’ But his expresison was that of a man 
who expects to be asked for a loan of $5.00. 


you know,” said Mathias, greatly dis- 
concerted, “‘I sold band instruments by mail. 
I used a method of my own, and did $40.- 
000 gross for my department in three years.” 


.Mr. Fuller’s wary black eyes came back 
to Mathias with astonishing rapidity. ““You 
did,’” he said, with unflattering emphasis on 
the pronoun, ‘“‘and how?” 


Mathias smiled, unaware that it made his 
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MOST CONVENIENT 
Hotel in Hollywood 
$2.50 up, Single 
$3.00 up, Double 
Special weekly and monthly rates 


The Plaza is near every- 
thing to see and doin 
Hollywood. Ideal for bus- 
iness or pleasure. 


Every room has private 
dressing room, bath and 
shower. Beds “built for 
rest.” Every modern con- 
venience. Fine foods at 
reasonable prices. Conven- 
ient parking for your car. 

Chas. Danziger, Mgr. 
Eugene Stern, Pres. 

The “Doorway of Hospitality” 

Vine at Hollywood Blvd. 
HOLLYWOOD 
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OUTWEST MAGAZINE 


A Dissertation on Matrimonial 


Strife 


By JACK BENJAMIN 


few students evince any marked origi- 

nality when applying for a doctorate. 
Aspirants to Ph.D’s offer the fruit of their 
studies in the form of laborious but un- 
interesting dissertations which only deepen 
the frowns of the worthy pedants. 


Cen sa professors often complain that 


It is with a view of making the task of 
the student and also of the instructor easier 
and less conducive to apoplexy that I venture 
into the field of pedagogy to offer the fol- 
lowing theme to those engaged in seeking 
original material for a thesis: 


What is the cause of the inevitable scrap 
that generally ensues when hubby and wifey 
go out for a friendly stroll? 


Again and again, it has been observed that 
though both the first and second mates of the 
S.S. Matrimony may be on the very best of 
terms at the beginning of a walk, they are 
usually candidates for the district attorney's 
office when they return home: assuming of 
course, that they do reach home. 

Let us observe a happy couple as they 
leave their peaceful abode and start down 
the avenue. Perhaps we may be able to dis- 
cover the cause of innumerable arguments 
and fights by watching this pair. Surely such 
a discovery would be of inestimable value 
to an ill-tempered humanity which is in- 
variably in need of the balm of peace. 

Hubby stops to light his pipe. . . Wifey, 
trying to get a closer look at the dress a 
woman ahead of her is wearing, walks on... 
The wind blows out hubby’s match, as all 
winds have done since they entered the 
service of the match trust. . . 

Wifey looks over the dress on the woman 
very carefully and arrives at the determined 
conclusion that she would like to have one 
like that, too. . . Reminds herself that hub- 
by refused her a new gown las week. . . 
Turns to talk with him about it. . . Sees 
that he is not at her side. . . Looks around 
and discovers that he is way back, desperate- 
ly trying to light his pipe. . . 

(At this point, let the serious-minded 
student, note that both hubby and wifey are 
very angry, but for different reasons.) 

Wifey walks over to hubby who just had 
another match blown out by the tantalizing 
wind and lets him have a piece of her 
mind. . . ‘“‘Respect for a wife, etc. Should 
walk by her side. . Is he ashamed to be 
seen with her? Did he have any special 
treason for not wanting seen with her 


at that precise moment? What was the 
idea?”’ 

Hubby growls. . . Searches in the depths 

of his pockets for another box of matches. 

Finds that one of his pockets is badly 

in need of repair. . . Tells his wife what 

he thinks of women who take an interest 


only in dresses and never see to it that their 


hubby's pockets are kept in repair... . 
Words. . . Words. . . Words. .*. A few 
passer-bys stop to look at what's going 
on. 


Wifey walks on. . . Hubby follows her. 
As soon as they reach the main thorough- 
fare. wifey stops in front of the first large 
store and gazes longingly into the window. 
Hubby, unaware of what's taking 
place, walks innocently on, thinking that he 
may have a package of matches somewhere 
in his pockets. . . 

Hubby suddenly discovers that he is doing 
a solo stroll. . walks back angrily to his 
wife and inquires why he wasn’t told about 
the stop. . . Does she think he’s a “‘mind- 
reader?"’ 

Wifey calmly replies, as though nothing 
of any importance had happened: “Keep 
quiet. There’s something here I want to 

After a few minutes, she walks on again. 

Hubby finds a match in one of his 
vest pockets and succeeds in lighting his pipe. 

He begins to derive a little enjoyment 
out of the stroll. . . Takes a few mouth- 
fuls of air into his lungs. . . Great stuff, 
this walking. 

Wifey stops again at another window. 
Hubby also stops. Wasn't fooled this time, 
No sir! He looks into the window. . . Sees 
that it is displaying feminine apparel. . 
Is embarrased to be seen looking at such 
things. . . Quickly walks over to the curb, 
where he stands smoking his pipe, quietly 
and contentedly. For no good reason at all, 
the pipe suddenly goes out. . . He tries to 
light it again and wifey calls to him just as 
he had borrowed a match from another man. 

Match. of course, goes out. .. He 
mutters something or other under his breath. 

Wifety says: “What's the matter? 
Don't you want to walk with me?” 

“Certainly.’’ replies hubby, with a snap. 

Wifey doesn’t like the way hubby said 
“certainly.”". . . Looks at him with a 
questioning frown. 

An hour has passed. . . Hubby has made 
thirty stops in front of store windows and 
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True California 
Hospitality 


for Californians 


Fresh from the decorator’s touch — 
The house is yours: Cordial, oldtime 
California friendliness gréets you. Since 
my return, the Hotel Manx gleams 
with freshness. Nearly all rooms re- 
decorated, refurnished, and -the latest 
styles in colored tiled bath and shower. 
Circulating Ice Water, Dining Room 
and Coffee Shop in connection. Garage 
Service. 


MEET ME AT THE MANX! 


Harvey M. Toy 


Managing Owner, Chairman 
California Highway Commission 
under Gov. Friend W. Richardson 


New Deal Rates 


Detached bath—Single $1.50-$2.00 
Detached bath—Double, $2.00-$2.50 
With bath—Single, $2.00-$2.50-$3.00 

With bath—Double, $3.00-$3.50, $4.00 


HOTEL 


MANX 


Powell at O'Farrell — San Francisco 


71 ACRES of GOOD DESERT LAND 


10 miles from Palm Springs. Has 80 ft. 
State Highway through property. To be sub- 
divided into 5 and 10 acre tracts, with com- 
munity well for domestic use. Irrigation can 
be developed. 
Write G. G. ALLEN, BOX 201 
Palm Springs California 


is now very angry. .. Tells his wife that 
he wants to “‘walk,’’ and not stop every few 
minutes. . . Wifey replies harshly: “‘Al- 
right. Walk on! I don’t need you. I[ never 
get a chance to look into store windows, 
etc.” 

Hubby answers. .. Rather he tries to 
answer. .. Wifey shuts him up quickly. 

Wifey goes away in a huff and leaves 
him standing on the corner, looking foolish. 
Two girls passing by, snicker. . . 

Hubby tries to derive some consolation 
from a smoke... Buys a package of 
matches. .. Tries to light his pipe. . . 
Wind blows out ten matches. . . Hubby is 
ready to have a fit. . . Gives up trying to 
light his pipe. . 

Goes home in a rage and revenges him- 
self upon womanhood by reading Schopen- 
hauer's “Essay on Women.” 
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OLD — RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS 


Old Magazines and bound volumes of Rare 
and o!d magazines, also new current books 
and magazines at Bargain prices. Old books 
bought, sold and exchanged. Our service can 
supply you with almost any book or maga- 
zine you wish, we get you that hard to get 
book. Free Catalogue. 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
0413 Bryson Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


MAKE MORE MONEY 


CANDYMAKING 


BIG PROFITS being made by 
WORLD’S SPECIALTY 
CANDIES new method; no 
expensive equipment or machinery. System 
operated anywhere, kitchen, shop or factory. 
Simplified home study course. Learn today, 
earn tomorrow. We furnish supplies; few 
dollars starts you. Write today for proof of 
students’ success. Free booklet explains. 


LIBERTY CANDY &. SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. E, 355 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 


Brother Leo 


Speaks on Literature 


E OFFERINGS of the Section on Litera- 

ture, Commonwealth Club of California 
are notable. At a recent meeting Brother 
Leo of St. Mary's College spoke on ‘What 
Is Literature?’’ Epigrammatic fragments of 
his address are here given: 

‘When we ask, ‘What is literature?’ we 
are in the position of Pontius Pilate asking: 
What is Truth? The answer to both ques- 
tions must be the same: Truth is the beauty 
of goodness, and literature is the beauty of 
unqualified sincerity. . . When we. see life 
as a whole we. recognize the fundamental 
questions as those of the only real moment. 
j Journalism and licerature are two very 
different things; Arthur Brisbane writes 
journalism, Edna St. Vincent Millay wrote 
literature. . . What makes a great writer 
great? That can be answered only on the 
basis of principle. There is a common ele- 
ment in all great books — the element of 
spirituality; and by that I do not necessarily 
mean anything connected with religion; 


‘““How to Make It’’ Books 


Most men and boys possess an inherent love for making things. Be 
sure of preoeins him by selecting some of these interesting books 
published by Popular Mechanics Press. 


FOR BOYS (all ages 8 years or over) 


THE FAMOUS “BOY MECHANIC” LIBRARY—4 Big Volumes. 4000 
Worth-While Things to Make—all the things so dear to the heart of 
every boy. Enough to last him until he is a grown-up man. Books 
1-2- and 4. Each has 460 pages, hundreds of illustrations, sixe 7x10 
inches, Cloth. Price $2 per single volume or $7 for complete set of 


four books. 
FOR MEN AND BOYS (all ages) 


MAKE IT YOURSELF is the Boy Mechanic grown up. Both father 
and son will revel in the 900 different articles dealt with—such 
things as = models, ingenious toys, amusement devices, novel 
furniture, useful appliances and things for the home, etc. Cloth, 460 
peges. Profusely illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3. 

PULAR MECHANICS BOAT BOOK—Every man and boy wants a 
good boat. This books shows the amateur how to build any type of 
popular small boat at little expense. In addition it contains every- 
thing about boats and boating that the small boat owner wants to 
know. Cloth eee Faget. i | illustrated. Size 7x10 inches. Price $3.00. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS THE EAR ROUND— fascinating book for 
young or old. Hundreds of ideas for new popular meets as well as 
old favorites. Covers every season and is especially complete on 
winter sports. Many unique articles on making sport a 
Cloth, 352 pages. 650 illustrations. Size 7x10 inches. Price $2. 


Any of the above sent postpaid upon receipt of price or C.O.D. 
anywhere in U.S.A. 


Write for Catalogue describing 5000 books on 2000 subjects. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 


Dept. A.O. 204 E. Ontario Street CHICAGO 
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rather | mean to infer the things of the 
spirit — the dividing line that lies between 
the spiritually mental and the frankly ma- 
terial segregates a domain of the seeing soul 
that expresses itself in terms of revealing 
letters. . . Writers who had command of 
this spiritualized mental technic were Homer. 
Dante, Virgil, and Shakespeare... The 
works of great writers remain after them not 
only because they had something important 
to say, but also because they knew well and 
cunningly how to say it. The least of us 
may also have something important to sav. 
but, lacking the sublimated technic where- 
with to say it profoundly, we remain ‘Mute. 
inglorious Miltons.’ The quality of 
art is vitality, and that energy becomes con- 
tagious. Art was given to show us the 
truth of things we could not see except for 
art. . . Living minds possess life and give 
forth life in the spiritual ratio of their giv- 
ing. Dead minds retain the desiccation of 
their ungiving, and die the more through 
their retention. . . The greatest literature is 
that to be found in those books which most 
beautifully and adequately express the aspect 
of that daily wonder we call life.”’ 


Incredible Case 


[ Continued from page 51-] 


huge haggard features almost frightening. so 
that Fuller squirmed uneasily. 


“IT told the truth,”’ said Mathias candidly. 
“I described in detail every dent in a tuba, 
every scratch, nicked bell, worn tone valve, 
uncertain pitch, sticking stops or uneven 
slides in trombones, clarinets, bass horns, 
cornets. I told what repairs we had made, 
if any. And I gave the price, and guaranteed 
everything to be as represented.'’ He stopped 
and swallowed a boyish lump in his throat, 
for Fuller was shaking his head angrily. 


“Do you mean to tell me,’’ cried Fuller 
increduously, “‘that if you came here you d 
tell our prospects, let's say, that a Splurge 
Six had 600-W in the rear, cracked cylinder 
head, worn rubber, slapping valves; that 
she pumped oil in the cylinders, rattled like 
hell on the road, and that the radiator 
wouldn't hold water over night—and that 
the nice shiny paint job wouldn't last two 
weeks?”’ 


Mathias cleared his throat. ‘‘I would,’ he 
said swiftly, in cold desperation, ‘‘only |! 
wouldn't put it that way—’’ 

‘That's a dumb way to sell!’’ snorted 
Fuller, waving his hand. ‘‘You're wasting 
time here.”’ 

Mathias moistened his lips with a dry 


tongue. “‘Wait a minute,”’ he said as stead- 
ily as he could. ‘I’m showing you it sold. 


{ Read further on page 53 |] 
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acation Tours 


18 Days All Expense 


MEXICO 


5 Tours First Class 
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] Honolulu, Japan, China, $952 
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Bh AROUND THE WORLD $460 
Cabin Los Angeles Back to L.A. Second 


UROPE, ALASKA, SOUTH AMERICA 
We Are Agents for All Lines — 


F. ROBERTSON 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


8 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
VAndike 7915 


Artistic and Serviceable 

indings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 


Old Books Renewed 


ecializing in De Luxe Bindings 
lor Rare and Valuable Volumes 


agazines and Bulletins Made | | 
Permanent for Ready 
Reference 


EARLE A. GRAY 
1220 Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


Telephone PRospect 0396 


W.N. 

K PILE FLOWER GARDEN 
Hardy Plants 

0 Hot Boxes — No Hot Bed Plants 


W. N. DAVIDSON 
Boulder, Montana 


Russia 
[ Continued from page 41 ] 


even if married are encouraged to become 
economically independent. The smartly 
dressed woman has practically disappeared 
from the scene. 


[ attended the opera house in Odessa 
where a special concert had been arranged. 
The program included numbers by some of 
the finest artists in Russia. Ambassadors 
from Turkey, Japan, Germany, France and 
Italy were in the boxes. On the stage there 
was no display of gorgeousness, no glitter of 
diamonds, no shimmer of gowns to dazzle 
the eyes. 


HAT is going to happen in the Soviet, 


Union? Will Russia succeed in her 
great communistic experimentation? Russia 
is in transition. She does not profess to have 
achieved communism as yet. But it is the 
ideal for which she is working. 


Russia is functioning under the dictatorship 
of the Communist party which comprises a 
very small but very militant minority of the 
population. Whether or not this dictator- 
ship endures remains to be seen. One thing 
is clear to the visitor in Russia—at the pres- 
ent moment there is not in sight any power 
that can possibly overthrow the Bolsheviki. 
They control all the agencies essential to re- 
volt. 


Whatever may happen to communism, the 
world will long remember the concept that 
rational economic planning is a probable way 
out of the anarchy of wasteful competition. 
Russia's greatest contribution to civilization 
will probably be her conception of a planned 
economic order. 


The future safety and welfare of the 
world require that Russia turns her face West 
rather than to the East. Doubtless our recent 
recognition will help to bring this to pass. 


Incredible Case 


[ Continued from page 52 | 
It worked. We didn't lower the price of the 
poorer merchandise, and we got a better price 
for the best. And our customers came back. 
because they could judge to a hair the values 

they were getting in my department.” 
‘‘Maybe it did,”’ said Fuller, laughing rich- 
ly at some absurdity. ‘‘Maybe it did. But it’s 
not the Sensational Way at all. We take 
cash, and we don't want our customers to 
come back. see? We couldn't use you, Ma- 
thias. Every Sensational-Man has got to be 
the kind that can sell birdseed in an aquar- 
ium.’ Mr. Fuller shook his head pityingly. 


[ Concluded in next issue ] 
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No Traffic Tags 
For You! 


RUN your car 
into Olympic’s 
drive -in- garage 
— forget all 
parking worries. 
Take a fast ele- 
vator to your @ 
floor. All rooms @ 
are outside, | 
sunny, sound- 
proof, with bath 
and shower — 
and radio recep- 
tion. Metropoli- 
tan in service, 
residential in 
tone. 


TODAY'S RATES 
ARE MOST MODERATE 


Single, $2-$2.50 Double, $3-$3.50 


NEW 


OLYMPIC 


230 EDDY ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 


Coffee Shop and Dining Room 
Breakfast 25c-35c Lunch 40c. 
Famous Steak or Chicken Dinner 50c 
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AUT HENTIC INFORMATION 


will find here several ways of making money ht in yeur own 

. Then you can buy the things you need so badly. gt out of 

the rut. ne own boss! These 1000 8 are taken 


Money Making ideas’ 
xt i ediately it —— not, return book 
mane fund. Vou oweth vourself to investigate. send $). to: 


THOR’S BOOK SERVICE 
0413 Bryson Building 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


$300 paid for 1894—S Mint Dime. 
Big Premiums paid on other coins. 
Coin Book showing prices we pay, 25c. 


COIN COLLECTORS request our LISTS and ORDER 


FORM, 3c.; Transportation Token List, 1%c.; Auction 
Catalogue of Rare Coins, 10¢.; Lincoln's Saloon 
License in Antique Frame, 75c. One Year's Subscrip- 


tion to Home-Hobbiest Magazine, a Quaterly for all 


Hobby Collectors, 50c. 


KOIN-X-CHANGE, 0-35 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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New List of BEST SELLER 


eading World! 
We are printing these NEW books by the millions and can hardly keep up with our flood . 
Pp g y y p up 
of orders. All past book-selling records are being broken. : Take your pick of the NEW 
on this page at th 
We have sold 200,000,000 books in 12 years—over 400 freight car loads—but judging ht 
by the way in which these NEW titles are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION $1 FOR 90 Bod 
MARK BEFORE VERY LONG! Go over this NEW LIST at once—don't delay a moment— 
: of your own selection. Add on 
and then check off the titles you want to read. Rage sey postage. Canad 
seven cents per 
delivered. 
HERE ARE THE BOOKS THAT ARE BREAKING SALES RECORDS; 
: : at aw in Russia ow to row a Party 020 Why I Am Infidel. — 
7 a Liberal Education by 1256 Darrow-Wheeler Dry Law Debate 1592 History of Gambling 1138 What 
78 Hints on Public Speaking 1387 Racial Intermarriage 1688 100 Cockeails 1187 Ghastly Purpose of Parable 
112 Secrets of Self Development 1425 Open Shop. C. PRACTICAL 1311 Deal Aims of Catholicism 
364 How to Acgue Logically 1447 Can People Be Made ‘Good by Law? 1399 ournalism from Inside 1332 Debunking Laws of Moses 
1143 How to Prepare Manuscripts 1467 Party Issues in the VU. S. 1400 Advertising from Inside 1372 Why I Am Not a Christias 
174 How to Write Business Letters 1468 How to Deal with Crime 1422 How Business Men Avoid Litigation 1385 Defense of Devil 
1204 Dictionary Musical Terms 1469 U. S. Industrial History 1470 How to Become a Radio Artist 1388 Are Clergy Honest? 
1340 How to Get a Job 1483 Trial by Jury. The Great Burlesque 1528 Getting Into Print: Practical 1404 Myth of the Soul. Darrow 
1351 How to Get Ahead 1506 How Capitalism Developed 1548 Chinese Cook Book 1405 Dialogue Between Priest a 
1364 How to Use Dictionary 1512 Is This eeany the Most Admirable 1567 ee Men Happy with Jams and shes an 
in History ellies Can Man Know God? 
ag 1525 Menace of Modern Prison 1595 Facts About Calendar 1463 Ha Religion Made ‘Useful 
1367 Prepositions and How to Use Them !526 Peace Plans from aKnt to Kellogg butions to Civilization’ 
1395 Personal Magnetism 1543 Is War Inevitable? SCIENCE 1485 Religion of a Free Man 
1431 How to Red Proof 1544 Why I Do Not Believe in Capital 1299 Origin of Life 1486 Are Atheists Dogmatic? 
1432 How to Hyphen and Divide Words Punishment 1383 How Galileo Was Gagged by 1487 A Manual of Debunking 
1433 Fascinating Pastimes with Words 1547 —_ Can We Wipe Out the Crime Inquisition 1489 What Is Christianity’ 
1444 Making Words Work for You War? 1442 Facts About Graphology 1490 Is Einstein's Theory Atheist 
1473 How to Find What You Want ina !549 Why I Do Not Believe in Censorship 1448 Character Reading from Faces 1499 New Light on 10 Command 
y- towt 1557 What Is A Liberal? 1455 End of the World 1501 Mussolini and the Pope 
t ‘amous Inventions o ison y o Not Fear t 
1504 How fo Overcome Self-Consciousness orld War | ‘ 1568 Edison's Famous Questionnaire 1597 Meaning of Atheism | 
1555 Rules for Success in Business 1573 Hoover's Record in White House 1581 Environment vs. Heredity 1598 Is God elusion? Debs 
1726 How to Think Creatively 1577 Can Be Made Good by s Theory Idea of 
ow Man wi ive in Future s ere a Return to Rel 
BEST FICTION 1578 Was Pres. Harding Murdered? 1715 Funeral Services Without Theology 1637 Absurdities of Bible. Dar 
215 Miraculous Revenge. B. Saw hia MISCELLANEOUS 
erious Leson in President Harding's SCELL 
223 Wife of a Kin Case PSYCHOLOGY 309 Is the Yankee Vanichiac? 
+t e Love Story of An Old Maid Kipli 1588 Debunking the Coolidge Myth 777 Riddle of Human Behavior 1350 Curiosities of Englich tn 
ipiing §=1594 Does Death Penalty Curb Crime? 1402 How I Went to the Devil 1413 My Prison Days 
i ketches of Naughty Ladies 1602 Principles of International Law 1434 Your Intelligence: How to Test It 1418 Broadway Gangsters and T 
1605 ad Im 1441 How Ignorant Are You? ackets 
tory of American Imperialism 1459 Psychol f the Criminal 1419 Curi d Unusual D 
1609 How Roast Goose Vendor Was Paid. 1687 First Principles of Banking 1471 tne ry Omer oy Superior 1437 Curiosities of hi Low ™ 
r610 Cin Eee hint Rite 1711 Economics of Taxation 1559 Can We Change Human Nature? 1454 Dict. of Cont. Authors 
1624 Woman Who Passion 444, in 1585 From Sin to Psychiatry About America 
mazing Career o apo 
1627 A Piece of the Princess 1724 Next World War: How it Is Bein PHILOSOPHY a. he Se 
g | European Statistics 
aidens and women. eime 1725 Story of Tammany Hall ems 0 ought merson 
1643 Under the Hill 184 Strange Primitive Beliefes 1324 
in Love. Merimee SEX of 1533 Famous Infant Prodigies 
olly Beggars. urns ; ucretius on Life an eat ; ' 
1684 ‘To Plesse His Wile! Hard 593 As A Man Thinketh 1710 Magic Numbers 
1043 Study of Woman. Balzac oF Fewer HOW TO ORDER 
BEST LITERATURE 1258 Why in Companionate 1952 Does Life Seelt Resident Design? List desired by 
79 Enoch Araen 1371 Sins of Good People spicurean Doctrine of Happiness coupon; order at least . an 
146 Snowbound , 1522 Why We Write Like Human Beings money order, check, currency, of 
148 Strength of the Strom Jack London #44) = a 1536 Facing Death Fearlessly : Always add 10 cents to personal ch 
152 Son of don 1540 How We Can Live Happily exchange. No C. O. D. From 
229 oo, oe oe Once Moliere 1449 Love OA Maics of Wesley 1541 What Life Means to Me at 72. countries remit by international 
237 French Poems in Prose 1476 Facts About Your Sensations : Darrow order or draft on U. 5S. bank at 
285 Unconventional Amour. Moore 1477 How Glands Affect Personalit 1617 Evil of Error per book, postpaid; minimum order 
554 Child's Garden of Verse 1484 Why Preachers Go — RELIGION SINGLE COPY 25« 
i 
— of Love Divorce 204 Sun Worship The 5 cent price is good q 
1587 Amazing Loves of King Carol 1509 Gay Tales of Monks and Nuns of Bible. Ingersoll pocket size, well printed, clear ty 
HEALTH 1516 Facts About Gonorrhea 935 Necessity of Atheism. Shelley meat card covers, carry them *! 
1242 Care of the Skin and Hair 1523 ste mg Catching Venereal 936 Christianity Refuted. Shelley any where. 
1321 Fasting for Health 1538 panes Sex Code 
1333 Common Sense of Health 1546 yclopedia of Sex —— USE THIS ORDER BLANK FOR NEW BEST SELLERS 
1389 Tobacco Habit 1600 ORettions and Answers About Birth 
1393 Fake Way to Health 
1426 Foot Troubles Corrected 1604 Problem and Its J MCKEON, 002 H. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal 
1435 Constipation: Its Correction Treatment I enclose $.. for the books listed by number below, at 20 
1443 Daily Exercises for Busy People 1608 The Art of Love ‘ $1.00, plus I cent per book for carriage. 
1478 Poor Posture Corrected by Exercise 1638 Cases of Sex Suppression 
1479 and 1677 How Army and Navy Fight 
1534 How to Test Urine at Home 1678 M | gy 
1553 Beneficial Exercises for Nervousness 
and Indigestion 1679 Various Types of Venereal Diseases [| |& eee} 
1553 Saeed Heart Exercises and Treatment 
1556 How Sun's Rays Will Give You 
Health and eBauty 1713 Sexual Impotence Its Cause and 
1562 How to Live Long Treatment 
1563 and “Oddities of Sun- Name 
i 
1575 History of Venereal Diseases SPORT Address 
1576 Facts About Masturbation 1186 Golf Rules Cit S 
1277 Hindu Magic Self Taugh 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 
S 1278 Ventriloquism Self Taught NOTE—Alweys add 7 cent per book for packing, handiled ey cart 
139 Crimes Against Criminals. Ingersoll 1279 S deshow Tricks Explained otherwise we must ship express collect. Add 10 cents to personal 
374 Psychology of Suicide 1285 Gamblers’ Crooked Tricks ° 
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FEBRUARY, 


1934 


INTERESTING FEATURES FOR 1934 ISSUES 


During 1934 our special staff and other 
writers whose names are well known 
will contribute notable articles-including: 


HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST 


Writers of distinction will bring before our readers the romance of the early 
days; deeds of daring in discovery and exploration; trials and triumphs of path- 
finders and pioneers; settlement and development of the West through more 
recent historical epochs to the present time. These articles will be factual and of 
value to students and general readers and will be gripping in their interest. 


‘TRAVEL — RECREATION — SIGHTSEEING 
Where to go and what to see graphically told by: those who know; the 
scenic attractions and beauty spots of the out-of-doors in mountain, valley and 
shore resorts; camping and life in the open; journeyings and so-journeyings in 
Nature’s Wonderland. 
FICTION, SHORT STORY, LITERARY FEATURES 
The best in form and content from the pens of acknowledged writers. Ihe 
style, diction and English standard of these columns, will as always be used as 
models of excellence for young writers and members of English classes. Frequent 
reprinting of literary masterpieces by famous authors first appearing in this mag- 
azine. Ihe best in verse finds favor with our readers. 


MATERIAL WEALTH AND PROGRESS 

Agricultural and horticultural growth, industrial development, manufac- 
turing and transportation, shipping, power development, irrigation and allied 
important topics treated by experts. 

MINING REVIVAL 

Gold and silver mining in California, Nevada, Arizona and the West gen- 
erally is coming rapidly to the front. Attention will be focused upon these inter- 
ests. 

THE PACIFIC AREA 

As the ‘‘front door’’ to the Pacific, California and the Coast stand in a stra- 
tegic position. Articles dealing with trade relations with the Far East, China, 
Japan, the Orient and the Islands of the Pacific, now our next door neighbors, 
will receive emphasis. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

Nowhere can out-door recreation and sports be indulged in 2 year round 
as in California and on the Pacific Coast. Polo, tennis, golf, yachting, hiking, 
hunting, fishing and winter sports as well, claim attention. 

And space is devoted from month to month to social and club activities, 
music, art, the drama, home life and educational phases. Personality sketches are 
offered of those who have made or are making the West in trade, manufacture, 
commerce, finance, the professions, social welfare and literary life. 


These features to be found in the maga- 
zine of Bret Harte, which since 1868 has 
been ‘devoted to the development of the 
country.” 
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